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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue atnual Municipal Elections have this week caused much 
bustle and excitement in most of our corporate towns. ‘The inte- 
rest of these Jocal contests is in many places greater than even 
that of the election of representatives in Parliament. They in- 
variably assume, also, a political cast, and in this way serve asa 
d index to the state of party-feeling in t ughs of Eng- 
nd. If any evidence were wanting of the if g distaste of 
the country to the present occupants of the offices ofGoverfiment, 
it would be abundantly found in the successive, defeats of their 
supporters in the Town-Councils since the first elections under the 
new régime. Their popularity, which has been cbviously waning, 
is now almost extinct. At the first elections, the Tories were every- 
where defeated, and the Whigs ruled the affairs of the corporate 
towns with almost undivided sway. The disappointed expectations 
of the people, since those halcyon days of promise and popularity, 
kaye worked a marvellous change in the position of the two parties. 
The Ministerialists have regularly and with accelerated speed 
being going down hill; and those new corporations which the 
Ministers fondly relied on as strongholds of political influence for 
the Whig party, have become, for the most part, as adverse to them 
as were the old unreformed corporate bodies. The results of the 
elections this week exhibit a long array of gains to the Conserva- 
tives to be added to their gainsin the years preceding. In many of 
the places where the majority of Town-Councillors are now Con- 
servatives, that party did not at the first elections return a single 
candidate. It is fairly observed, also, that as the Municipal 
voters are not confined to the Parliamentary franchise, but com- 
p'ise all resident householders, these elections may be considered 
a more correct expressions of the sentiments of the inhabitants 
than the returns of Members of Parliament. 

In Scotland, the elections have been guided by another spirit 
than that of mere political party. The question of Church-govern- 
ment is a subject of deeper interest in the North than disputes 
about Liberals and Tories. ‘The Church-Intrusionists and Non- 
Intrusionists there, take the places of political parties here. ‘The 
Church question decided the Edinburgh elections; but the ac- 
count in the newspapers does not distinctly show which party has 
gained. The election of Magistrates was to take place on Friday, 
and that would decide. One expression in the Scotsman looks 
rather ominous—“ the battle is not entirely lost.” In Glasgow, 
even the Non-Intrusion question seems to a certain extent to have 
been kept in abeyance, by local feelings arising out of the contest 
about a “river bill” during the last session of Parliament ; but the 
result was in favour of Conservatism and Church. While the Globe 
is complimenting the High-Church party in Scotland for inviting the 
Government Inspector to examine their schools, the High-Church 
party is ousting the stanchest friends of the Government from their 
seats in the Councils of the two principal towns of Scotland. 
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There has been a pause in the progress of events in France, be- | 
tween the appointment of the new Ministers and the meeting of 


the Chambers, which were convened for Thursday the 5th instant. 


The interval has been occupied by speculations of the French papers | 


on the probable line of policy to be pursued by the successors of 
M. Tuisrs, and their chances of retaining office. The only Paris 

Journal which cordially supports them is the Journal des Débats ; | 
and though the ablest of the Paris papers, its influence is much | 
diminished by the known control which Louis Puttirrez exercises 
over its views. 

It is remarked by persons well acquainted with the state of 
parties iu France, as ominous of a brief career for the Guizor-Soutr 
Cabinet, that notwithstanding the notorious eagerness of French | 
public men to be in office, not one leader of the Gauche is found | 
in this Ministry. We are still far from despairing that peace may 
be preserved, at least for a time; but we fear that the national | 
friendship which has existed between France and England since 
1830 has cooled. Was the PatmMerston convention of the 15th 
July worth such a sacrifice ? 








In the course of the week, news has come from Syria, that Bey- 
rout had been occupied by the Anglo-Turks; (what a designa- 
tion!) that the Emir Becurr had surrendered, and was on his way 
to England; that the insurrection was making progress in the 
meantime ; and that Isranim-was about to concentrate his troops. 
That “the Emir Becuir may have surrendered, is not unlikely. 
Since ‘tat days of Nreusur, there has always been a strong oppo- 
sition among the Sheiks of the Druses, ready to embrace any party, 
foreign or domestic, hostile to the reigning Emir. This opposition 
once before proved too strong for the Kmir: he was obliged to take 
refuge in Egypt; and it was an advance of money from MrewEMET 
Aut that enabled him to reorganize his followers and reéstablish 
himself in Lebanon. The opposition, assisted by the “Anglo-Turks,” 
may again have been too strong for him ; and as he is in advanced lif», 
he may Wish for an asylum in Europe. Even though this intelli- 
gence be true, the Allies are yet only in possession of some towns on 
the sea-coast, and the insurgent mountaineers of the Lebanon range. 
Inrauim’s forces are not yet materially diminished, and the season 
has commenced which renders navigation along the whole Syrian 
coast highly dangerous. Still there can be no doubt, that if-the 
Allies persevere, and bring the superior forces at their command to 
bear upon the Pasha, they can ultimately wrest Syria from him. 
But to whom are they to give it? Between 1760 and 1775, Sheik 
Daser upheld an independent power extending along the coast 
from Sidon to Acre, and inland as far as the lake of Tiberias. 
He was succeeded by Dyezzar Pasha; who held the whole of 
Syria in defiance of the Porte, and who gloried in the name of 
butcher. He was in turn succeeded by AppaLiau Pasha ; who car- 
ried on war against the Porte. In 1832, Menemet Aut invaded 
Syria. His real reason for this movement was a conviction of the 
necessity of taking the initiative against the Porte, which was then 
making preparations to overthrow him. ‘The loss of the Egyptian 
fleet and of so many Egyptian soldiers in the Morea, in 1825, en- 
couraged the Sultan to renew the treacherots attempts to remove 
Meuemer Aunt, which seemed to have been given up as fruitless since 
1813. Asa first step, Appattan, Pasha of Acre, was pardoned, and 
engaged to codperate against the Pasha of Egypt. In 1830, the 
Sultan intimated to Mrnemer Ant, that he must resign the govern- 
mentof Alexandria, Damietta, and Rosetta, tothe immediate manage- 
ment of the Capitan Pasha—in other, words, resign the main 
sources whence he replenished his treasury. The time had clearly 
arrived when Meuemet must break with the Porte, or fall: he did 
not hesitate: he demanded from Aspatran Pasha repayment of 
sums advanced to him while in rebellion against the Sultan; and 
his demand being refused, (in consequence of AppALLAn’s new 
relations to Constantinople,) Israuim™ attacked Acre, under the 
pretext of this private quarrel between his father and AnpALLAH. 
The Porte assisted the Pasha of Acre, and the Syrian war com- 
menced; which terminated in the battle of Koniah, in December 
1832. A convention between the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt, 
begun at the suggestion of the European Powers, and terminated under 
their auspices, was concluded in April 1833, which conceded to the 
Pasha the possession of the whole of Syria. It is acknowledged by 
Riiprei1, (no flatterer of Menemer Att,) “ that the triumph of 
the Egyptians was materially facilitated by the hatred borne by the 
natives towards the government of the Turkish Pashas, on account 
of which the Egyptian army was everywhere received with triumph.” 
Colonel Camesett, Mr. Kinnear, and others, both residents 
and travellers, bear witness, that under Mreuremer Aut's go- 
vernment personal security, and commerce and wealth, have 
increased. The discontents which exist, and which have been 
fanned by European intrigue, are occasioned by the harshness 
of the government which has produced this greater prosperity of 
the land,—a harshness whieh cannot be denied, and which is to be 
regretted, but which follows necessarily from the circumstance that 
the state of public opinion and morals in Syria is so low as to leave 
no choice between such a government and the state of anarchy 
which preceded it. The Syrians have felt the evils of anarchy, 
and feel the evils of a strong and scarcely halt-enlightened govern- 
ment, and sce no remedy but in reverting to anarchy. The Allies 
are helping to restore anarchy. Already the concentgation of 
troops about Constantinople, to be sent to Syria,» hag. left 
Bosnia and Albania, from which these troops are drafted, in 
insurrection. The European provinces are to Ve Jeft ain a 


| state of anarchy while Syria is reduced; and then Syria will 


5s, 


| have to be left to relapse into anarchy while the European 





provinces are reduced. But the Augsburg Gazette tells us, that 
* Austria will provide for the tranquillity of Bosnia and Albania.” 
Yes; and the “ Anglo-Turks” (we do so like that name!) will 
provide for the tranquillity of Syria. And then, of course, the 
Russo-Turks will take Constantinople and Asia Minor under their 
protection. The partition of Poland is acting over again in 
Turkey. Will they or will they not, the Allied Powers must bring 
matters to this pass if they persist in supplying the Ottomaa em- 
pire with a government. 
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The only portion of the news from Spain this week that deserves 
notice, is the self-dissolving act of the Junta at Madrid ; who have 
resigned the functions of government to the Regency. Though 
this resignation has the appearance of being voluntary, it became 
absolutely necessary when the Regents and the infant Queen 
arrived at Madrid. The Junta must then have either retired to 
private life, or have determined to oppose the authority of the 
Regents. They had no pretext for the latter course ; therefore they 


submitted to necessity. Though they have resigned the “ functions | 


of government,” they, however, still wish to exercise a controlling 
influence: they promise to meet from time to time to watch over 
the acts of the Regents and keep them to their duty. It remains 


to be seen how long Esparrero and his colleagues will tolerate | 


this surveillance. 

Don Franisco, the uncle of the young Queen, has published a 
manifesto to the Spanish nation, claiming the guardianship of his 
two nieces, as their nearest relation after their mother, who has 
resigned her trust. He protests against being thought to act from 
ambitious motives ; his “ sole object is to fulfil a sacred duty with 
zeal and patriotism.” To deny him the right which nature and 
the analogy of the Spanish law confer on him, would, he observes, 
be a direct insult. The manifesto concludes by claiming merit for 
the sacrifice he is making by wishing to undertake this ‘“ sacred 
duty.” Espartero and the Spanish nation, we have no doubt, 
will be too considerate to require such a sacrifice at his hands. 


Che Court. 
THE Queen continues in good health at Windsor. She has had very 
little company at the Castle this week. The usual drives and walks in 
the parks and slopes have been enjoyed by her Majesty every day the 
weather permitted. Prince Albert shows himself to be an indefatigable 
sportsman : almost daily he is out with his gun, or hunting. On Wed- 
nesday, there was a kind of private stag-hunt in the Great Park: on 
Tuesday, his Royal Highness paid Colonel Challoner a rabbit-shooting 
visit, at Partnoll Park, Virginia Water; where in one hour’s time he is 
reported to have killed twenty-five rabbits, and to have said that it was 
> best sport he had yet had. The Dutchess of Kent is with the 

ueen. 

The Duke of Sussex and the Dutchess of Gloucester “ attended” at 
Clarence House, St. James’s, on Wednesday. The Duke of Sussex 
also “ attended ” on Thursday. 

The Duke of Cambridge has been very active in his visiting move- 
ments this week. On Sunday, he visited the Royal Military Asylum 
at Chelsea; on Monday, he left town for Coombe Wood, returning to 
Gloucester House in the afternoon; on Wednesday, he went to the 
Military College at Sandhurst, whence he returned in the evening; 
on Thursday, he honoured the members of the “ Nulli Secundus Club” 
with his company at dinner at the Clarendon Hotel; and yesterday he 
went again to Sandhurst to attend the examination of the cadets. 

The Queen has signified her intention of subscribing two hundred 
guineas towards the erection of the new church at Windsor. Prince 
Albert has also subscribed one hundred guineas, and the Queen Dow- 
ager fifty pounds, for the same purpose. 


The {Metropolis. 


A meeting of the East Surry Reform Registration Society was held 
on Wednesday evening; J. H. Palmer, Esq., in the chair. The report 

ve a favourable account of the last registration for the Liberals. It 
was stated that the Reform Society of Wandsworth had by their efforts 
rained a registration majority of nearly two hundred. The names of 
several gentlemen were mentioned as proper candidates in case of an 
election ; the Chairman having urged the necessity of being prepared 
with a stanch Reform candidate to be proposed at any moment. An 
unfounded report of the death of Captain Alsager, one of the present 
Members, had been circulated on Tuesday. 

The forty-sixth anniversary of the acquittals of Thomas Hardy, John 
Horne Tooke, and John Thelwall, on their trials for high treason, was 
celebrated on Thursday, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. The room 
was crowded. 

A meeting of the Protestant Association was held at Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday evening. “ The Chisholm” took the chair; and the prin- 
cipal speakers were the Reverend Mr. Stowell and the Reverend Mr. 
O'Sullivan. Their speeches were of the staple usually delivered at 








these meetings. Mr. Stowell alluded to the late trial at Liverpool, in | 


which a verdict was given against him for libelling a Roman Catholic 
priest. He said he wondered the priests did not prosecute him still 
more. In the case alluded to, a new trial would be moved for. 

A meeting was held in the Adelphi Theatre on Thursday, for the 


purpose of hearing Anti-Slavery addresses from the Honourable James | 


G. Birney and Mr. Henry H. Stanton of New York, Mr. John Scoble, 
and Dr. Madden. Only the Americans’ speeches are reported, and 


those very briefly. ‘They seem to have consisted of the old staple | 


topics generally used on such occasions. 

On Wednesday, Mr. George Drummond laid the foundation-stone of 
a new church, to be called St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. The site is in 
Wilton Place, Belgrave Square. About 500 persons were present at 
the ceremony, besides many of the neighbouring clergy. The church 
is to be in the Gothic style of architecture. It will contain 1,600 sit- 
tings, 600 of which will be free. The cost of erection, together with 
the sum required for the endowment, is computed at 15,0001, of which 
3,000/, remains to be raised. The Church Commissioners have granted 
1,000L, and 5v0/ has been obtained from the Metropolitan Chureh- 
building Fund. 


_, Captain Reynolds has sent a letter to the newspapers, deprecat- 
ing sutserptions and addresses in his behalf. He admits that he 
cannot lay his hand on his heart and say that he has not grievously 
offended against the laws established fur the government of the Army : 
he cannot affect to consider the sentence passed upon him as otherwise 
than severe; but he is confident in the honesty of his judges, and he 
trusts to the unsolicited mercy of the Queen, 


A numerous meeting was held on Tuesday at the British Coffee- 
house, Cockspur Street, to adopt measures for expressing public sym- 
pathy with Captain Reynolds, and to obtain redress for the injustice he 
had suffered. There was some difference of opinion as to the form of 
the resolutions to be proposed. It was suggested, that a general reso- 
lution for a petition to the Queen, praying for an inquiry into the state 
of the Eleventh Hussars, should be adopted. Others were for more 
| stringent resolutions, and for petitioning the Queen to reinstate Captain 

Reynolds and dismiss Lord Cardigan. The propriety of raising a sub- 
scription for Captain Reynolds, after his letter desiring that no such 
| manifestation of public sympathy should be made, was also questioned, 
| After much discussion, it was ultimately arranged that a committee 
| should be formed to draw up resolutions, and that the meeting should 
be adjourned till Thursday. 

At the adjourned meeting, the Committee came prepared with their 
resolutions; which went to the extent of censuring the conduct of 
Lord Hill and the Court-martial, of petitioning the Queen for the 
removal of Lord Cardigan from all military command, and praying 
her Majesty to reconsider her approval of the sentence. A resolu- 
tion was also proposed that a general subscription be entered into 
“ for the purpose of being applied to secure justice for Captain Rey- 
nolds, or in any manner that may hereafter be deemed most expedient 
to protect the junior officers of the British Army from insult.” The 
resolutions and petition were adopted after some discussion. 

The resolution for a subscription was the only one that met with op- 
position. Mr. Jones, a barrister, objected to it, now that Captain Rey- 
nolds had thrown such a project in their faces by anticipation. He 
condemned Captain Reynolds’s letter, as “a most ignoble one”: he 
said it showed he had been tampered with by his seniors; and there 
was not a man in his (Mr. Jones’s) profession who would not chop his 
right hand off before writing such a letter. Captain Burt, R.N., pro- 
posed an amendment against a subscription, as being likely to injure 
Captain Reynolds with the Horse Guards. (Negatived.) It was stated 
that a thousand pounds had been already raised in the City. 

The most pointed of the resolutions proposed, and which was carried 
unanimously, is in these terms— 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the interests of justice, and of the 
honour and wellbeing of the British Army, imperatively demand that a strict, 
rigid, and impartial inquiry should be made in the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment into the conduct of Lord Cardigan, in his command of the Eleventh 
Hussars ; that having been appointed to the command of that corps shortly 
after he had been denounced by a Court-martial for conduct revolting to every 
proper feeling of an officer and a gentleman, common justice requires that the 
charges against him should be most closely scrutinized. That this meeting 
regards the conduct of Lord Hill, in denying this inquiry, after tae numerous 
charges preferred against Lord Cardigan by his officers, his previous character, 
and the severe punishment inflicted on Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, 
as a practical refutation of his Lordship’s own doctrine that all officers holding 
the Royal commission are entitled to equal justice and protection from the 
superior military authorities.” 


On Monday, the first day of Michaelmas term, all the Law Courts in 
Westminster Hall were opened. 

In the Queen’s Bench, on that day, arule nisi was granted, on the 
motion of Sir F. Pollock, for a criminal information against a Mr. 
Blyth for publishing libels on the members of his own family. It 
appeared from the affidavits, that the defendant’s father had made a 
will, by which the greater portion of his property was left to the de- 
fendant’s brothers and sisters; the defendant having fallen into disfa- 
vour with his father, who from time to time altered his will, leaving the 
defendant less and less. The defendant had threatened, by letters and 
posting-bills, to accuse the members of his family of a variety of 
offences; and they were compelled, for their own protection, to app:” 
for the rule. 

An application was made to the Court of Queen’s Bench, on 'Thurs- 
day, for a new trial, in the libel case of the Reverend Mr. Stowell, who 
had a verdict against him at the last Liverpool Assizes for a libel on a 
Roman Catholic clergyman. The application for a new trial was 
grounded on the misdirection of the Judge. The Court took time to 
consider, but granted a rule for an arrest of judgment. 

Mr. Dunn, the persevering suitor of Miss Coutts Burdett, was again 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench on Wednesday and Thursday. He 
appeared in person on the former day, to move that the articles of the 
peace should be quashed for insufficiency, and that he himself should 
be discharged from custody. He contended, that the articles did not 
on the face of them exhibit a sufficient cause to justify his detention: 
they did not allege that Miss Coutts feared that her life was in danger, 
or that she had reason to believe that he would do her any bodily harm; 
and without such an allegation, no proceeding by way of exhibiting 
articles of the peace could be supported. The Attorney-General, Mr. 
| Bodkin, and Mr. Montague Chambers, were heard on Thursday 12 
' support of the articles. Lord Denman said, the case was one of great 
nicety, and the Court would take time to consider it. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, yesterday, two motions were made 
for new trials on behalf of defendants, one of whom had only a shilling 
| damages awarded against him at the trial, and the other but a farthing. 
Not satisfied with these verdicts, they wish to undergo the ordeal an 
pay the costs of new trials. 

A rule for a criminal information was granted yesterday in the Bail 
Court, against an attorney at Manchester, named Worthington, for 4 
libellous letter in the Manchester Guardian; in which he insinuated 
that Mr. Ross, a calico-printer, had endeavoured to induce a persou 10 
the employ of a rival printer to tell him the secrets of his masters 
| trade. ; 
In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, a rule for a new trial 
| in the case of Bunter v. Lord Grantley, was moved for, and grante 

The case was tried at Surry Assizes; when a verdict with 250/. da- 
| mages was given against his Lordship for having ejected the plaintiff 
| from a cottage of which he considered himself the owner, as it ha 
been given to his father and mother by the former Lord Grantley to 
reside in for their lives. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Wednesday, a rule nisi was granted to 
| discharge Mr. Law, the Secretary of the Imperial Banking Company, 
| from the custody of the Warden of the Fleet prison. Mr. Cresswell, 
' who moved for the rule, stated, that in order to facilitate parties desirous 
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to bring aetions against joint-stock banking companies, the Legislature 
had given authority to sue the public officer ; at the same time enacting, 
that, when judgment was recovered, execution should issue against one 
of the directors for the time being. In this eae the plaintiff had ob- 
tained a judgment against the company; but, instead of proceeding ac- 
eording to the act, he issued execution against the public officer, who 
was merely a nominal party. Lord Abinger said, “ The Legislature no 
donbt intended to facilitate the remedy of a party obtaining judgment 
against joint-stock companies, but the remedy is so unsatisfactory that 
I only wonder persons contract with them.” Mr. Law was before the 
Court of Bankruptcy two weeks ago; when it was stated, that, except- 
ing as a shareholder in the banking company, he did not owe any debts ; 
and that he was kept in prison after his surrender to the fiat for the 
debts of the company. 

In the Arehes Court, on Monday, the Reverend Mr. Escott, the Vicar 
of Gedney, put in a responsive allegation to a suit which had been in- 
stituted against him for having refused to bury the corpse of a child 
that had been baptized by a lay preacher of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The responsive allegation stated, that as the child had not been bap- 


tized by an ordained preacher, the baptism was null and void; that bap- | 


tisms by Jaymen had been repudiated by the Church from the time 
of the conferences at Hampton Court, in 1600, to the present time: and 
in the eleventh article it was pleaded, that even according to the doc- 
trines of the sect as laid down by John Wesley, their founder, preachers 
er teachers were not authorized to admirister the holy sacraments. Sir 
Herbert Jenner admitted the allegation, with the exception of the ele- 
yenth article, in which the principles of Methodism were laid down, 
and which would necessarily introduce into the cause matter entirely 
extraneous. The great question in which the case would turn was as 
to the validity of lay baptisms. 


The Provinces. 
The Municipal Elections in the corporate towns of England took 
lace on Monday the 2d—the Ist of November having fallen on Sun- 
y. They were generally conducted with a great deal of spirit. The 
following is a list of the places in which each party professes to have 
gained strength by these elections. 
LIBERAL GAINS. 





. 


Deal, Harwich, 
Dover, Leicester, 
Gateshead, Maldon, 
Hastings, Northampton. 
, CONSERVATIVE GAINS. ' 
Bewdley, Liverpool, 
Bedford, ro 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Lymington, 
Boston, Macclestield, 
Bridgewater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Bristol, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Reading, 
Chester, Rochester, 
Colchester, Stockport, 
Exeter, Shrewsbury, 
Falmouth, St. Alban’s, 
Gravesend, Tamworth, 
Hertford, Totnes, 
Hull, Walsall, 
Ipswich, Warwick, 
Lancaster, Wigan, 
Leeds, York. 


We have not enumerated those places where the balance of parties 
remains the same, nor where the returns are uncertain. In Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, for instance, where the legality of the Cor- 
poration is in dispute, the Conservatives made no fight: at Lichfield, 
where the struggle was very severe, the result seems doubtful. 


Lord Seymour met his constituents at Totnes on Wednesday week, 
for the purpose of rendering an account of his stewardship during the 
past session of Parliament. A dinner was given to his Lordship; at 
which the exposition of his Parliamentary conduct was made. He stoutly 
defended the Ministers, and praised “the various excellent measures ” 
introduced by them. He said, if any doubt were entertained of the dis- 
position of the Government to promote and defend the liberties of the 
people, it would be removed by their strenuous opposition to Lord 
Stanley’s bill for restricting the franchise of the people of Ireland. The 
foreign policy of the Government also came in for a share of Lord Sey- 
mour’s admiration : it was dictated, he said, by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote peace with all the world. 


A meeting was held in Manchester on Wednesday, “ for the purpose 
of giving expression to an opinion favourable to the preservation of 
peace at the present crisis.” The Town-hall was well filled. Mr. 
Ainsworth, the new Boroughreeve, presided, on the condition of all 
party politics being excluded. A number of Chartists were present, 
and attempted to disturb the proceedings by moving amendments ; 
but the Chairman haying promised them the use of the hall at the close 
of the Peace-meeting, they allowed the following resolutions and address 
to be carried without dissent. 

“1. That this meeting is strongly impressed with the manifold blessings 
enjoyed by the nations of Europe, through the long prevalence of general 
eace ; during which the prejudices and antipathies engendered by former wars 


the French nation, confident that it will be accepted by a great and generous 

people in that spirit of frankness in which it bas originated. 

“ The Address of the Inhabitants of Manchester, friends of peace, assembled in 
public m eting, to the French Nation. 

“Friends and Allies—Ten years ago, upon the occasion of a portentous 
crisis in your history, the inhabitants of Manchester deputed a body of their 
citizens to convey their sympathies to the inhabitants of Paris. Since that 
time, has avy thing occurred to lessen our solicitude for the welfare of your 
great nation? On the contrary, every succeeding year has taught us to value 
more dearly 2 friendship which, we believe, affords the best guarantee for the 
peace of Europe. 

“ We should deplore as one of the greatest calamities that could befall man- 
kind, any interruption of the amity which has now for a quarter of a century 
existed between us, with so much advantage to the interests of both nations. 
We trust that these views are shared by the great body of the French people, 
who will unite with us in considering as the enemies of the human race all 
those who may endeavour to involve the two countries in the crimes and 
horrors of war. 

“ Frenchmen—The prowess of your nation is established by the common 
consent of mankind. Fame has placed your people in the highest rank for 
bravery and fortitude. If military renown were worthy of a nation’s ambi- 
tion, your fathers have left you nothing to gain in the pursuit of martial glory. 
To every generation is afforded a field of greatness—ours is the age of improve- 
ment. Signalize yourselves, then, in the arts of peace; they are infinitely 
more beneficial than the arts of war, and to excel in them is far more glorious. 
To subject nations to the permanent influence of your beautiful language, 
your science and philosophy, would be achieving far nobler and more lasting 
triumphs than are to be found amongst the perishable trophies of war. 

“ Friends and Allies—We are the advocates of a perfect freedom of come 
merce between all the uations of the world, and believe that war or conquests 
can confer no benefit upon any people. We call on you, then, to unite with us 
in the use of every honourable means to preserve peace anc friendship between 
France and England, upon whose alliance so greatly depends not only the 
peace and improvement of Europe, but the liberty and happiness of the whole 
family of man.” 

The Chartists afterwards passed resolutions in favour of the Charter; 
deprecating impressment for the Navy, and balloting for the Militia, 
and declaring that no government has a right to compel service in the 
Navy or Army, or to go to war with a foreign nation, wthout the 
consent of the people, obtained upon the principles of universal suffrage 


A Chartist meeting was held at Monmouth on Monday week : it was 
called by two peripatetic Chartists, named Philp and Bolwell, from 
Bath ; who addressed the persons assembled (estimated at about two 








ave been materially softened by friendly intercourse, and the people of this | 


and other countries have found leisure for achieving triumphs in the arts of 
peace, of far greater importance to the true and lasting glory of mankind than 

e perishable trophies of war. 

“2. That this meeting would deplore as one of the greatest calamities that 
could befall mankind, a rupture of the friendly relations which have for a 
quarter of century exiated between France and England, with so much 
advantage to the interests of both nations, and of the civilized world. Con- 
vinced that if the feelings and wishes of the people of the two countries be con- 
sulted, as they ought to be, they will equally revolt at the un-Christian 
attempt to involve them in the crimes and horrors of war, this meeting calls 
upon their fellow countrymen to codperate with them in offering such an ex- 
Pression of opinion as shall be favourable to the preservation of peace at the 
Present crisis, 

“3. That at the yresent juncture, reserve and apathy would be a culpable 
heglect of duty ; and therefore this meeting agrees to the following address to 


hundred) from the window of a house; and at the conclusion of the 
speeches the people dispersed quietly. On the following day, Philp and 
Bolwell were apprehended, as they journeyed to Pontypool on their 
progress of agitation. On Wednesday they were taken before the Ma- 
gistrates at Newport; and were ordered to find bail, themselves in 501, 
each and two others in 25/. each, for appearance at the Sessions, and for 
good behaviour meanwhile. 

On Tuesday, the Society for the Extinction of the Slave-trade and 
the Civilization of Africa held a meeting in the Corn Exchange at Man- 
chester; the Dean of Manchester in the chair. The most prominent 
speaker was Sir George Murray, who avowed himself a zealous advo 
eate of the Niger plan. Dz». Lushington was another of the speakers. 

An Anti-Corn-iaw tea-party was held at Manchester on Thursday 
sennight: it consisted of about eight hundred, one half of whom were 
females. Sir Thomas Potter, Mr. Mark Phillips, M.P., Mr. Gregg, 
M.P., Mr. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. Cobden, and many other gentlemen 
of influence in the town and neighbourhood, took a part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Plymouth Company of New Zealand gave a public breakfast 
on Friday last, at the Royal Hotel Assembly Rooms, Plymouth, to ce- 
lebrate the departure of an expedition conveying a number of emigrants 
with the Chief Commissioner tu the Plymouth Company’s settlement 
in New Zealand. This féte is described by the Devonport Independent 
as one of the most brilliant and spirit-stirring that ever took place in 
those parts. Four hundred invitations were distributed by the Com- 
mittee, and the attendance fell little short of that number; com- 
prising the élite of the neighbourhood and the adjoining counties 
and a large proportion of ladies, without distinetion of political parties. 
The Chairman was the Earl of Devon, Chairman of the Committee on 
New Zealand in the House of Lords; and the first of the speakers was 
Lord Eliot, the Chairman of the Commons Committee on New Zealand. 
Sir William Molesworth, the Chairman of the Commons Committee on 
Transportation, and one of the Directors of the London Company, de- 
livered a very able and impressive discourse on the general subject of 
colonization, its theory and vast utility; which was listened to by the 
mixed audience with an attention that showed how great an advance 
the subject must recently have made in public appreciation. But the 
really novel and important point in the proceedings, was the statement 
of Mr. E. G. Wakefield, who arrived by the mail from London, with 
a special communication, after the speaking had begun. Mr. Wakefield 
announced that the disputes between the Government and the parties 
who were engaged in endeavouring to colonize New Zealand were at 
anend. He was not as yet in a position to communicate details, but the 
settlement of all differences with the Government had taken place. Mr. 
Wakefield read the following letter, which the Chairman of the New 
Zealand Company in London had received from one of the Under Se- 
eretaries of State for the Colonies— 
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Cheers.) The meeting would have seen from the letter of Mr. Vernon 
mith, that the Directors of the London Company were not in posses- 
sion of the details of the arrangements which Lord John Russell had pro- 
mised to submit to them; but they had one among other very strong rea- 
sons for believing that the details of those arrangements would be perfectly 
satisfactory. He begged the attention of the meeting to that reason. The 
step Lord John Russell had taken, had not been the consequence of im- 
rtunity on the part of the Company, but was a voluntary act of the 
retary of State. (Loud cheers.) The Government had not given way— 
it had come forward. (Cheers.) The proposals of the Government were not 
made in the spirit of unwilling concession, but in that of a free-will offering, 
suggested by the adoption of the principle that it is the part of duty and wis- 
dom in the Government to foster such enterprises as these, and to make use of 
colonizing companies as instruments of the state for accomplishing great public 
objects. (Cheers.) The New Zealand Company, of which the Plymouth 
Company of New Zealand was a branch, would meet the confidence and good- 
will of the Government in a similar spirit. (Cheers.) They had already, in the 
course of fourteen months, despatched 2,274 persons to their settlement of Wel- 
lington in New Zealand; and they were about to double their large capital, for 
the purpose of carrying into the fullest effect the present views of her Majesty’s 
Government. (“ Hear, hear !’’) 

Warmed by this news, Lord Eliot afterwards gave an impromptu 
toast—‘“Lord John Russell.” The suddenness and heartiness with which 
Lord Eliot toasted a political opponent, seemed to take the meeting by 
surprise, and the applause was unbounded. 


The Manchester Guardian of Wednesday gives a more gloomy ac- 
count of the state of trade. “The little increase of demand for manu- 
factured goods that appeared last week, arising from the execution of 
the orders brought by the steamer from the United States, appears to 
have now died away ; and the pressure for money continuing unabated, 
the market has now relapsed into its former state of dulness and inac- 
tivity. The yarn-market was also injuriously affected by unfavour- 
able accounts from Germany; where sales of yarn appear to have 
been checked by hostile rumours, and several orders for purchases in 
this country have been countermanded. On the whole, the market 
was very gloomy, and exhibited little promise of change until an im- 
provement takes place in the state of the money-market.” 

It appears by a letter received from Manchester, that the branch 
Bank of England there is refusing to discount all paper, no matter 
how short the date or how valid are the names, without first sending 
it to London for the approval of the Directors. The inconvenience 
arising from such a practice is obvious. Parties are sometimes left a 
whole week without knowing whether their bills will ultimately be 
discounted or not; and they are kept out of possession of them, so 
that they have not the opportunity of applying to other quarters, as 
they would in the event of an immediate refusal.— Times, Nov. 5. 

By the accounts from Liverpool it appears that the restriction of dis- 
counts by the branch of the Bank of England in that place, acting on 
the orders from home, has become extremely rigid; so much so, that 
one of the richest private bankers was refused discount for bills having 
only a few days torun. The Joint Stock Banks in Manchester have 
raised their rate to 6 per cent., and are curtailing accommodation as 
much as possible. The private bankers are more free in their loans, 
but demand a still higher rate; 7 per cent. having been given on the 
best bills, having three and four months to run, of the merchants and 
manufacturers, and indorsed by the Joint Stock Banks. This has 
proved, however, a great relief; and the terms have been readily sub- 
mitted to, so essential is a supply at this time for the autumnal trade. 
Among parties of a lower class of credit, the pressure has, of course, 
been very severe; and as high as 10 or 12 per cent. has been given on 
bills that would be termed good at any other time, but not bearing a 
banker’s indorsement.— Times. 


The Court-martial on John Henty, the carpenter of the Cam- 
perdown, which commenced on Tuesday week, was continued from 
day to day until Saturday, when it terminated. Very strong evidence 
as to the prisoner’s character was produced. <A written defence, 
elaborate and highflown, and signed “John Henty,” was put in. 
It dwelt on the fact, that the charge on which he was first arrested 
had been abandoned by the prosecutor: it insisted on the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence brought to prove the alleged neglect of 
duty: it ingeniously contended, as to the charge of making a false 
report, that the material which fed the fire, part of which was resin, 
was such as to create a great appearance of conflagration, though but 
little injury might have been done; and thus it was sought to excuse a 
somewhat hasty and exaggerated report drawn from first appearances. 
The defence represented that a careful examination of the vessel was 
rendered difficult by the number of ships which had to be inspected by 
the same person, and by the short time allowed for the purpose. The 
Court came to the following decision— 

“ The Court is of opinion, that the first charge, namely, that of a breach of 
duty, is not proved: that the second charge, namely, that of disobedience of 
orders, isnot proved: and that the third charge, namely, that of having on 
the said 2d day of October made a false report to his superior officer, Captain 
Sir J. Hill, of the extent of a fire, which in the afternoon of that day had taken 

lace on board the said ship Camperdown, and of the circumstances attending 


it, is fully proved against the prisoner Jolin Henty; but, from the circum- 
stances of his extraordinary good character for skill, zeal, carefulness, huma- 
nity, and general good conduct as a carpenter of her Majesty’s Navy, the Court 


doth adjudge the said John Henty, the prisoner, to be only severely repri- 
manded and admonished. And the said John Henty is hereby severely repri- 
manded and admonished accordingly.” 

The prisoner then bowed and withdrew. He was greatly affected; 
and when he came on deck, he was shaken hands with and congratu- 
lated by all his brother officers, and many of the townspeople who were 
on board. 

The Howe, of 120 guns, in trying to work out of the roadstead 
at Spithead on Sunday, sprung a leak in the gunner’s store-room, about 
seven feet below water. The cause of the leak was discovered and re- 
medied : it was found that some of the bolts below the water-line bad 
been drawn, by the chain cable getting under the head while veering, on 
Sunday morning after the ship had anchored. ‘This accident, it is un- 
derstood, will not prevent the Howe from going to sea immediately. 

The first meet of the Royal Buckhounds this season took place on 
Monday last, at Salt Hill; and long before the hour of twelve, several 
hundreds of persons, mounted and dismounted, were assembled in the 





immediate neighbourhood. Prince Albert was to have gone out with 
the hounds; but in corsequence, as was stated, of the heavy and slippery 
state of the ground in the neighbourhood of Windsor, caused by the 
late heavy rains, the--ince abandoned his intention, and the first meet 
was not honoured witn his presence. The stag was uncarted at twelve 
o’clock in Farnham Lane, on the Farnham Royal road, about half a 
mile from the windmill at Salt Hill; and was taken at Fern Hill, after 
an excellent run over twenty miles of ground, in two hours and a half, 

An inquest was held at Carlisle, on Monday week, on the body of 
John Duff Dingwall, Esq., of Brockley Castle, Aberdeenshire, who was 
found dead in his bed at the inn with his throat cut. Mr. Dingwall, 
it appeared, was on his way to London, and stopped at the Bush Inn at 
Carlisle, accompanied by his man-servant. He appeared in a very 
agitated state after he had retired to bed: be rang for his servant, 
and told him some one was in the room, and that the bell-rope had been 
cut; but it was proved to be merely an imaginary alarm. His servant 
again left him for the night: in the morning, as Mr. Dingwall did 
not answer when called, the door was forced; and he was discovered 
in bed with a large wound in his throat, and a razor grasped firmly in 
his right hand. His money and other property were safe. The Coro- 
ner’s Jury returned a verdict that the deceased had destroyed himself 
“in a fit of temporary insanity.” 

At the adjourned Coroner’s inquest held at Stockport on Thursday 
week, on the bodies of the children supposed to have been murdered by 
their parents for the sake of obtaining the burial-fees, the Jury re- 
turned the following verdict—“In the case of Elizabeth Sandys, we 
find Anne Sandys guilty, and Robert Sandys guilty of aiding and abet- 
ting; in the case of Marianne Sandys, we find Anne Sandys guilty of 
wilful murder, and Robert Sandys, George Sandys, and Honor Sandys, 
guilty of aiding and abetting; in the case of Catherine Sandys, we find 
Honor Sandys guilty of wilful murder.” 

A most desperate affray took place on Friday morning last on South- 
sea beach, originating in a party of smugglers attempting a rescue of 
twenty-eight tubs and a wherry, which had been previously seized by 
Lieutenant C. Scott, of the Southsea Castle station. The wherry was 
at this time swamped on the beach; and Lieutenant Scott and five of 
his crew were clearing her; when about forty men came down and at- 
tacked them; but from the firmness of the Coast Guard they were dis- 
persed. Lieutenant Scott was at one time nearly drowned by them, and 
has received a violent contusion of the head, which has left him in the 
doctor’s hands, and two of his crew are much bruised. The smugglers 
must have received some severe wounds, as they were repeatedly fired 
upon, and the blood was observed on the beach at daylight in the morn- 
ing. To prevent a second attack, the Corporal Guard at Southsea 
Castle were called out, who readily came and protected the goods. 
Lieutenant Davies, of the Chichester station, being in the offing, and 
hearing the firing, came on shore, but too late to prevent the attack ; 
yet he rendered his brother officer every assistance in his power.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

A daring outrage and robbery were committed at Wykeham, near 
Scarborough, on Sunday week. A man named Reet lives at a lonely 
cottage, a mile from Wykeham, and near a farm-house called the 
Grange, tenanted by a Mr. Hopper. Between seven and eight o’clock 
on Sunday evening, a person cailed at Reet’s cottage, and inquired if he 
had a cow to sell; and was answered that Sunday was an improper day 
for such business. The strange man said that he would call again in 
the week ; and having asked leave to light his pipe, he seated himself 
by the fire, and continued in conversation with Reet for some time. 
At nine o'clock the stranger seemed about to take his leave; when 
Reet was suddenly knocked down, nearly senseless; the villain jumping 
upon him and endeavouring to strangle him with his handkerchief— 
which, fortunately, gave way. Reet regained a little consciousness, 
and a desperate struggle for life ensued; the villain several times 
trying to strike him with a whin-dig, or hatchet. The struggle had 
continued for some time, when Reet, nearly exhausted, begged for life, 
and confessed where his purse was, containing about four sovereigns. 
It was seized by the robber; who made a precipitate retreat—alarmed, 
it is supposed, by Mr. Hopper and his sister passing within a short 
distance of the cottage. Reet was too much exhausted to call for help ; 
but after a short time he with difficulty got to the Grange farm-house, 
where every kindness was shown him. 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Post of Saturday contains a proclamation from 
the Lords Justices, declaring that the Irish Municipal Act will be in 
operation in the city of Dublin on and after the 10th of April 1841; 
being twelve months from the date of the Poor-law rating, as certified 
by the Poor-law Commissioners to the Lord-Lieutenant. The rate for the 
poor having been established in the 80th December 1839, that city will 
be the first to receive the benefit of Municipal Reform: the act will be 
in operation there on the 31st December 1840. It will be in force in 
Limerick on the 6th September, and in Londonderry on the 15th Octo- 
ber, 1841. Many of the smaller boroughs have availed themselves of 
the provisions of the 9th Geo. 1V., and thus superseded the old Cor- 
porations, after desperate struggles against the Orange proprietors and 
their retainers, aided, in many cases, by the Established clergy. In 
Tralee and other boroughs of this class, the newly-elected Commis- 
sioners are making arrangements for lighting the streets with gas, and 
otherwise improving those long-neglected towns. 

Sir Michael O’Loghlin, as locum tenens for the Lord Chancellor, 0B 
the opening of term last Monday, intimated to Mr. Pigot that his 
appointment as her Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland had been 
received; and the Right Honourable gentleman was accordingly sworn 
into office by Mr. C. Fitzsimon, as Clerk of the Hanaper. How the 
immediate progenitors of the above three officials, who are all Catholics, 
would have wondered and exulted at the scene, could they have wit- 
nessed it !—Pilot. 

The Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland intends, with the consent of the 
Bishop, to constitute out of the parish of Ahogil, diocese of Connor, 
three separate rectories—Ahogil, Portglenone, and Craigs; and to ap- 
point the Reverend William Tyrrell, Rector of Raddenstown, Meath, 
to be Rector of Ahogil: Reverend John Nevin to be Rector of Port- 
glenone ; and the Reverend George Kirkpatrick, late curate of Ahogil, 
to be Rector of Craigs.—Times. 
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Colonel Bruen has addressed the electors of Carlow as a candidate at 
the ensuing election; which is fixed for the 14th instant. He seems to 
be confident of success. 

Mr. Tighe, of Woodstock, county Kilkenny, though he has not as 

et addressed the electors of Carlow, will, it is said, contest the repre- 
sentation with Colonel Bruen. A letter in the Pilot of Wednesday says, 
that Colonel Bruen is likely to be returned without opposition. 

The Earl of Glengall and the Conservative gentry of Tipperary have 
resolved to bring forward two Conservative candidates for the county 
on a vacancy occurring. We understand that the success of the Con- 
servatives on the registries of Clonmel and Clogheen have induced 
them to take this step.— Times, 

It appears by a Waterford journal, that on Thursday week Mr. O’Con- 
nell was met by the trades of Carrick-on-Suir, bearing wands topped with 
green ribands, preceded by a band of music, and followed by several 
clergymen and the girls of the Presentation Convent School, who con- 
ducted him into the town. There he addressed eighty thousand 
people. The ladies of the convent were honoured with a visit from the 
Liberator; whom they hailed with delight, and invited to breakfast next 
morning. In the evening he was entertained at a public dinner, which 
was presided over by Mr. James Power, Deputy-Lieutenant, Justice of 
the Peace, and attended by a great number of Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen. At the dinner, Mr. O'Connell abused the Ulster Association, 
as a “ paltry scheme” invented to annoy him. He spoke of the Earl of 
Charlemont as “ but a feather cast on the guttery torrent: he floats on 
the surface, and does not feel the filth that lies at the bottom.” He 
referred to Belfast as the most criminal town in Ireland, and wound up 
in the following style— 

“ Belfast is the seat of the greatest criminality in Ireland; the seat of Tory 
gain, of Reform loss, and the seat of the operations of the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation. What a brilliant galaxy docs Belfast present! Tory triumph—crime 
unequalled in the land—Reform loss—the Ulster Association—a combination 
of crime and Toryism—bad politics, injury to Reform, and an association which 
might be called as well by any other name as that which it enjoys.” 

The following incident is mentioned by the Dublin correspondent of the 
Morning Post, though it is not noticed in the reports of the Irish papers. 
“ The Chairman, J. Power, Esq., proposed ‘ The health of the Marquis 
of Waterford,’ a resident nobleman, who spent so much money, and 
affords such capital sport to the gentry of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. Several of the buddaghs, who are in the liabit of riding to the 
‘Waterford Tips,’ were called upon to respond; but their native 
modesty would not permit them. At length O'Connell said, he would 
not Iet the health of a brother sportsman go unheeded by, and remarked 
on the singularity of his returning thanks for a Beresford. It was a 
sign of the times, however; and if we had Repeal, the Marquis would 
be a great man in an Irish House of Peers, while he is nothing in 
London. Inconclusion, Mr. O’Connell called for a regular ‘ Tally-ho!’ 
for his Lordship.” 

The National Repeal Association held their weekly meeting on 
Monday, in the absence of Mr. O'Connell, who has- retired for a while 








to Darrynane Abbey. His son, Mr. John O'Connell, officiated for him. | 


The proceedings were of little interest. Several new members were 
admitted: amongst them, two Roman Catholic clergymen, and one 
barrister, Mr. R. Duffy ; for whom there was a cheer called for, and 
responded to. A communication was read from Mr. Duggan, of Man- 
chester, enclosing the subscriptions of two hundred and twenty-four 
associates. Mr. Barrett, editor of the Pilot, gave notice of a motion 
for next day of meeting, to the effect that a Committee of Correspond- 
ence should be appointed to communicate with all parts of Ireland, for 
the purpose of procuring facts relative to the present system of rooting 
out the tenantry of Ireland, as practised by Irish landlords to an almost 
incredible extent. The Repeal rent continues to amount to about 10v/. 
weekly. 

The Linerick Chronicle states that a special memorandum is made at 
Dublin Castle of the name of every Magistrate or professional man 
who attends a Repeal meeting. 


Some of the electors of Kilkenny have been sounding Mr. IHume, 
their Member, for his opinion on Repeal. Mr. Hume, accordingly, has 


People in their own House of Parliament as shall put an end to the injustice 
inflicted on the people of the whole British empire by the Aristocratic Church 
arty ; let Mr. O’Connell muster his millions to demand the People’s Charter; 
et him join the bands of British Reformers; and I then believe, that from a 
really popular House of Commons, the people of England, and of Ireland, and 
of Scotland, will obtain their rights, equal and entire, in a constitutional man- 
ner; and Repeal would then never be thought of.” 

Several general meetings have lately been held in Dublin for the 
promotion of Irish manufactures; and the parishes have, under the 
auspices of the Catholic clergy, begun to meet for the same pur- 
pose. Atameeting of the inhabitants of St. Nicholas Without, and 
the Bishops and Deans Liberty, held on Monday in the Roman Catholic 
chapel, Francis Street, they pledged themselves as far as possible to 
wear no articles that were not of Irish manufacture; and appointed a 
committee, with Dr. Flanagan, the parish- priest, at its head, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the foregoing resolution carried into effect, and to take 
care that no imposition should be practised in the manufacture or sale 
of articles purporting to be Irish. 

The Earl and Countess of Charleville have left Charleville Forest, 
King’s County, to proceed to Hanover; where Lord Tullamore is at 
present, dangerously wounded by an accident with a gun while shooting 
at a pigeon-match. The departure of the Earl and Countess just at 
this season of the year will be felt severely by the poor in the vicinity 
of their princely mansion. All orders in the hands of tradesmen and 
purveyors have been countermanded. 

The Marquis of Waterford seems to be gaining ‘“‘ golden opinions” 
on his estates in the county of Waterford. On his arrival at Thurles, 
he received an address from the inhabitants expressive of their joy at 
his arrival amongst them. Rockwell and its neighbourhood is in future 
to be called New Melton; and the extensive stabling recently erected 
eclipses that of our hunting metropolis in Leicestershire. 


The Cork Reporter mentions a very stirring scene that took place 
on Saturday last, at St. Patrick’s Quay, on the departure of more than 
two hundred fine healthful-looking young men and women, in the 
Argyle, for Sydney and Port Phillip, vid Plymouth. 

Mr. John Murphy, the brewer of Dublin, who was committed a short 
time since on a charge of forgery, was found guilty in the Commission 
Court last week. He received an excellent character. The Jury did 
not deliberate five minutes, but brought in a verdict of “ guilty,” with 
a recommendation to mercy on account of his age (seventy) and pre- 
vious good character. The Court on Friday sentenced him to trans- 
portation for life. The Chief Baron was deep!y affected in passing 
sentence: the convict appeared to be quite unmoved. 





enn: . 
SCOTLAND. 

The election of Town-Councillors for Edinburgh took place on 

Tuesday. As i was known that the result of these would determine the 


| issue of the contest between Sir James Forrest and Mr. Adam Black 


for the office of Lord Provost, the proceedings were more animated 
than on any previous occasion. Six of the Councillors elected were 
understood to be for Mr. Black, four for Sir James Forrest, and two for 
Mr. Drysdale. The nomination of Mr. Drysdale, however, was doubt- 
ful; and it iends would name Sir James Forrest. 
It appears ns of the Weebly Journal, (the latest Edin- 
burgh paper before us v ng those previously 
in the Council, Sir James Forrest, failing Mr. Drysdale’s nomination, 
would have a maj , of 17 to 16 over Mr. Black. 

At Leith, the whole of the outgoing Councillors were reélected. 

At Glasgow, the elections have added to the strength of the Tory 
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| party. The Glasgow Argus of Thursday says—* Our municipal elec- 


tions took place on Tuesday ; when nd vigorous contest, 
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was ever before brought to bear uy urs, the Tories, succeeded 
| in adding one to their number in incil.” The editor of 

the Argus, however, consoles hin 1e reflection, that three 

years under a Tory Provost will lasgow constituency back 


written three letters on the subject; two of which have been published, | 


and the other he burnt, because, on reperusal, he thought it contained 
Statements and expressions that might be considered too harsh and 
severe against Mr. O'Connell; which, he adds, is ‘the last thing | would 
wish to do.” As to the Repeal of the Union, he is convinced that it 
would be disastrous to both countries, At the same time that he thus 
declares against Repeal, he repeats the strongest arguments which are 
advanced by Mr. O'Connell in support of separation. As thus— 

“T admit that the conduct of the upper branch of the Imperial Parliament 
towards your country amounts to @ denial of justice, in violation of the stipu- 
lations at the Union ; and that the ‘ casus belli,’ to use the phrase now much 
used in relation to France, has occurred, and would warrant, by all the rules of 


| searching inquiry i 


international law, recourse to arms to enforce the stipulations, or to dissolve | 


the Union. If I could bring myself to look on war as allowable on any other 
principle than self-defence inst unbearable oppression, I would say that 
Ireland has good ground for resistance, if other means for obtaining justice 
did not exist which ought to be tried before recourse be had to that last 
resource against oppression.” 

Mr. Hume afterwards expresses his opinion that Mr. O'Connell is 
“in error, and doing mischief, by his present Repeal agitation.” He 
gives the Agitator an unkind cut by letting it appear that he considers 
O'Connell not in earnest in his Repeal movements— 

“ He denounces all recourse to physical force to obtain justice for his much- 
injured country, whilst he must know that the Aristocratie Church party will 
never yield up Repeal, or do complete justice to Ireland, unless on one of two 
grounds—cither from fear of physical force, or by a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the People declaring in her favour in the House of Commons. 
The first of these Mr. O'Connell disclaims; and then, I ask you sincerely, what 
does it signify whether one-twentieth or three-fourths of the people declare for 
Repeal, and appear daily in the new distinguishing dress? ‘The party hostile 
to Lreland will not care one button, or pay the least attention to all the enthu- 
siasm that can be raised, if force is not to be dreaded; and in the mean time, 
the attention of the Irish nation, and Mr. O'Connell's mighty powers, are with- 
drawn from the other course, and the only course by which, in my opinion, jus- 
tice can be obtained for the people of Great Britain and Ireland—and that 
course is to reform the Commons House of Parliament. 

“ Let Ireland join Great Britain in demanding such share of power for the 
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rHE WAR IN SYRIA. 

Nearly all the towns on the coast of Syria are in possession of the 
Allies, and the Egyptian army has been twice defeated. The first in- 
telligence of these successes was given by the following telegraphic 
despatches, published in the Monttewr Parisien of Sunday last— 

“ Toulon, 31st October, 6 o'clock p.m, Alexandria, 17th October. 

“ The Consul- General to th 5 Foreign Affairs —The events in 
Syria have become more grave for Mehemet Ali, Beyrout has been occupied 
by the Anglo-Turks, who were fortifying Seyde. The Emir Bechir had sur- 
rendered. Ile has abandoned the cause of Mehemet Ali. The insurrection is 
making progress in the mountains. Ibrahim Pasha is about to concentrate his 


‘ 
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“ Toulon, 31st October, half-past 7 p.m. Malta, 27th October. 

“ The Consul of France to the President of the Council_—The British war- 
steamer Cyclops arrived here this morning from Seyde, whence she departed on 
the 2Ist. She has on board the Emir Bechir, with fifteen members of his 
family and one hundred and fifteen persons of his suite, on their way to “e- 
land. The captain of the Cyclops has confirmed the rising of nearly the whole 
of the inhabitants of the mountains.” 

Since the publication of these despatches, further accounts have been 
received of the investment of St. Jean d’Acre, with the details of the 
success of the Allied troops, which led to the submission of the Emir 
Bechir, and of the taking of Sidon. The following statements of the 
progress of the Allies are compiled from the Malia Times and other 
sources. 

Beyrout was evacuated by the Egyptians on the night of the 10th 
October, in consequence of a disposition manifested by Admirals Stop- 
ford and Bandiera to land troops. In order that nobody should be left, 
the sick were beaten out with sticks by their countrymen. About 
2,000 in all, who remained outside the walls, reéntered the next morn- 
ing, and surrendered themselves prisoners. General Smith has fixed 
his head-quarters at Beyrout. By the taking of Beyrout, about twenty 
pieces of artillery, with ammunition and provisions, have fallen into 
the possession of the Allied Powers. 

Ibrahim Pasha had abandoned his position of Djibail, and advanced 
with 4,000 men upon Bet-el Dyn; being compelled to make this move 
in consequence of the defection of his troops, and the great dangers 
with which he was threatened. Soliman Pasha still remained en- 
camped near Beyrout, with a force of 3,000 men. One of the grea 
causes of the retrograde march of Ibrahim Pasha, was the defeat of the 
corps under Osman Pasha which protected his left wing. In the morn- 
ing of the 4th, the Mountaineers, commanded by the Sheik Francis, in 
conjunction with one of the sons of the Emir Bechir, made an attack 
upon Osman Pasha; who for a time met it with firmness, but in the 
end his men turned their backs and fled, carrying him away in the 
disorder thus occasioned. It is believed that he has received two gun- 
shet wounds. He was thus compelled to desert his camp at Malkata, 
leaving a great portion of his provisions and ammunition. Of the 


whole of his troops, no more than 1,000 men effected their escape; and | 


This has been the 


with these he has taken the direction of Balbeck. 
Eight hundred 


finest feat of arms since the insurrection of Syria. 
prisoners had been brought into the camp of Dschunieh. 

On the 10th, an engagement took place between the Allied troops 
and those of Ibrahim and Soliman Pasha; in which the latter were 
completely defeated, and took to the mountains with two hundred 
eavalry and only two officers. The battle afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show the bravery and fidelity of the Turks. Ibrahim had 
taken up a very strong position near Beyrout, with three thousand men: 
four thousand Turks were sent against him, under the command of 
Selim Pasha, assisted by General Jockmus, Commodore Napier, and 
Colonel Hodges. The attack was so impetuous, that in a few minutes 
Ibrahim was completely routed; one thousand Egyptians were made 
prisoners, the rest were killed and wounded, or took to flight. With 
respect to the general war, the Egyptian army is calculated to have lost 
twenty thousand in killed, wounded, prisoners, and deserters. 

The Austrian Observer of the 28:h October says—‘ All the North of 
the Lebanon, with the exception of Tripoli, is freed from the Egyptian 
troops. Emir Bechir, on the 5th, concluded a convention with the 
Seraskier Izzet Pasha and Admiral Stopford, whereby, on condition 
that his life and all his property should be saved and secured, he en- 
gaged to serve his Sovereign*the Sultan with fidelity. On the 8th, he 
was to send his two s:ns as hostages until he could himself join the 
Allies ; from which, at the moment, he was prevented by the near neigh- 
bourhood of Ibrahim Pasha. These terms being settled, the Emir was 
promised that he should retain the government of the Mountains as long 
as he continued to be true and faitliful to Abdul Meschid.” 

On the 11th, the Emir Bechir arrived at Sidon; and on information 
being given to Admiral Stopford, he on the 12th sent two steamers to 
receive him ; in which he embarked, and thus has finally carried his 
promise into execution. The Emir cl Kasim has been named successor. 
to the Emir Bechir; and was, with a large body of Mountaineers, in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Pasha, who has litile or no chance of escape. 

The camp at Djuni Bay is broken up. The only vessels now re- 


maining there are Vice- Admiral Walker's and two Turkish frigates ; | 


one of which, with eight hundred prisoners on board, is to be sent im- 
mediately to Constantinople. 

Commodore Napier, in the Powerful, with the steamers Gorgon and 
Cyclops, have quitted Djuni Bay, to attack Tripoli. 


sibility of its being able to hold out, in consequence of the continual 
desertions, and of its present enfeebled state. 
Thunderer, commands at Sidon; which is so well fortified as to defy 
the attacks of fifteen thousand men. The Archduke Frederick is also 
there. 

The correspon 





pondent of the Morning Chronicle in Syria, writing on the 
24th September, before Emir Bechir’s submission to the Sultan, gives 
the following account of the position then occupied by that chief; 
which shows the importance of his defection from the cause of Me- 
hemet Ali 
“ The main resource of Mehemet Ali in SJ ria is the COOjn ration of the Emir 
Bechir. This mountain t pos s a sort of feudal authority over the 
to the southward of Dicr-cel-Kammar to the 
ppo. He commands a considerable force, whom 
have rendered in all respects subservient to his 
will, His adherence to the cause of Mehemet Ali is Cearly bought; and it is 
only because the princip!: ypon which the Sultan declares his determination 
of governing Syria for the future will not allow him to outbid Mehemet Ali, 
by investing | still greater privilege of oppression—for this reasun alone 
the Emir Bechir is not as black a traitor to Mehemet as Mehemet is to the 
Sultan. I have be ured that the stipulated tribute of the Emir Bechir 
to the Pasha last was four purses, while he exacted thirty-three from the 
rapacity. Here is onc fact—a thousand of the same 
sufficient to account at once for the deep discontent 
nd the treasonable attachment of the Emir to the interests of 
This aystem of farming the tributes of the different Sandjaks has 
It exists in Kgypt in 
* * Either the defeat 
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district committed to his 
character might be cited- 
of the people 
the Pasha. 

been long the fruitful source of disaffection in Syria. 
more minute and more oppres 





sive ramifications. * 


or the defection of this chief will drive Ibrahim, with the remains of his army, 
to the Eastern districts of Syria, from Sayduyah (to the North of Dam 
by Hassyah-Homs to Hhamabh, a district lying between the armed mountaing 
on the North and the desert on the South.’ 

We take also from the same source as the foregoing an account of 
the gallant assault and capture of Sidon— 

“ After the reconnoissance of the 20th September, it was determined to send 
a force to attempt the reduction of the town. Accordingly, on the evening of 
the 24th, the Thunderer, 84, Captain Berkeley, with the Wasp brig, an Aus- 
trian frigate, and a Turkish corvette, got under weigh from Djouni for Sidon. 
On the evening of the 25th, the Gorgon steam-frigate took on board from 
four to six hundred marines, while the Cyclops steam-frigate received about 
1,500 Turkish troops, under the command of a Prussian officer, Cclonei 
Laiié. Early on the morning of the 26th, the steamers got under weigh, and 
in a few hours joined the other ships, about three miles to the northward of 
Sidon. The force was here increased by the very seasonable arrival of the 
steamer Stromboli, having on board from three to four hundred marines from 
England, (having touched at Gibraltar and Malta,) and of the Hydra, from 

'yre. The steamers having towed the other ships into position, they all 
anchored, forming a crescent, which completely commanded the town from 

















4 | the bodies of their fallen comrades. 
Captain Berkeley, of the ‘ 


| musket-balls through the body. 


one extremity to the other. The Stromboli anchored to the extreme south, 
next to her the Wasp, the Austrian frigate, and the Turkish corvette. 
In the centre, commanding with her broadside the fort and causeway 
communicating with the barrack, lay the Thunderer, having the Cyclops 
and Gorgon steamers to the southward. The latter hoisted the broad 
blue pennant ; Commodore Napier being on board. About half-past eight 
o'clock, a flag of truce was sent on shore, and the town summoned. In 
the mean time, some of the inhabitants took advantage of the offer of the 
French steamer Castor, (which has been recently giving us some curious illus- 
trations of French neutrality,) and went on board. In about two hours the 
ships opened fire ; and it was only after they had been thundering away for an 
hour or so that we could form some estimate of the strength of the place. 
Shot and shell fell upon it as thick as hailstones, without either making any 
very visible impression upon the walls, or enabling us to catch a glimpse of the 
red fez of a single soldier. At about one o’clock, however, a breach was made 
in the sea-wall of the fort ; while at nearly the same time one of the terrific 
broadsides of the Thunderer swept in the whole side of the outer barrack- 
square. Between the smoke of the guns and the dust of tumbling walls, it 
was impossible to see whether soldiers were retreating from the barrack or 
not. At all events, a signal was made to land the Turkish troops; and 
Captain Austin, of the Cyclops, was directed to attempt the breach. The 
launches, pinnaces, and boats of ‘the different ships, with about 1,400 of 
the Turks, immediately put off under the protection of a continuous 
fire. When the boats reached the shore, the ships necessarily ceased firing ; 
and before a single soldier could set his foot on land, a heavy fire of musketry 
was opened upon them from the barracks and buildings in the neighbourhood. 
The fire was returned from the guns of the launches; while all the boats 
pulled steadily in upon the shore, although the shot passed through some of 
them, severely injuring some of the soldiers and the crews. It is due to the 
Turks to say, that although two of them were shot dead in the boats, not a 
man of the whole body flinched from the landing. Had I not seen (although 
at a safe distance) the coo) courage of the English blue-jackets, I could not 
have believed that a union of personal bravery and perfect discipline could have 
brought men to perform such duties with such steadiness and determination. 
While they were engaged in their perilous task of landing the troops, 
Commodore Napier, in one of the Gorgon’s boats, had got under the 
breach. When my attention was first called to this point, he was nearly 
up to his arm-pits in water, making a scaling-ladder of the shoulders 
of his boat’s crew. He succeeded in mounting; but had scarcely time 
to look in, before a discharge of musketry from an opposite building 
obliged him to abandon the attempt. The troops from the boats, however, 
through a small aperture, were entering one by one from the opposite side ; the 
guns from the launches and the sailors still keeping up a protecting fire. A 
scaling-ladder was also thrown up the breach, by which a considerable num~ 
ber of the troops effected an entrance at that point. Within half an hour 
the fort was in the possession of the Sultan’s troops. . Colonel Laiié, and Lieu- 
tenant Wemyss of the Cyclop’s marines, immediately turned one of the guns 
of the fort upon the opposite building, and by thus checking the fire of musketry, 
considerably facilitated the landing of the remainder of the troops. While the 
Turkish soldiers were thus occupied in taking possession of the fort, the ships 
continued their fire upon the barracks, and upon the fortress which commands 
the whole town, The fort, thus occupied, may be said to be the centre, as nearly 
as possible, of the attack ; and while it was making, the marines were landed at 
both extremes from the Gorgon on the right, and from the Stromboli and the 
Austrian frigate on the left. Those from the Gorgon immediately formed on 
the beach ; and having sent skirmishers into the wood by which it is bordered, 
marched upon the barrack, Commodore Napier accompanying them. It was 
arranged that the attack upon the barrack and the neigbouring buildings occu- 
pied by the Egyptians should be made simultaneously by the marines from 
the right and the troups from the fort. This fort is connected with the barrack 
by a narrow causeway or bridge, which was fully exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
It was a trying service for any body of men to attempt to cross it. One of the 
mates of the Cyclops, Mr. Cumming, volunteered to lead the Turks; and he 


Reports of deserters from the fortress of Acre announce the impos- fully succeeded in inspiring them with a portion of his own intrepid spirit. 


They undauntedly followed their young and dashing leader, some of them over 
The whole force, directed by Captain 
Austin, Colonel Laiié, and Walker Bey, moved quickly after them. They 
were immediately accompanied by the marines, led by Captain Morisson ; and 
after a brief, but severe struggle, the barrack was evacuated, the main body of 
the Egyptians retreating up a narrow arched street. From a large house op- 
posite to the barrack the firing was still continued. The leader of the Fgyp- 
tian force, Hassan Bey, headed a sortie from this house; and having three dif- 
ferent times fired upon the marines, he himself fell, having received three 
No man could have served a cause with more 


desperate fidelity. From one of the prisoners it was subsequently ascertained, 


| that this leader had cut down one of his own followers, who, at the last mo- 


ment, attempted to hoist a white flag. Sceing the soldiers and marines in pos- 
session of the fort, the barrack, aud the principal street, the Egyptians at this 
point offered no further resistance ; and eighteen hundred of them at once Jaid 
down their arms. They were immediately marched across the causeway into 
the fort. 

“In the mean time, the attack upon the extreme left was made by the ma- 
rines of the Stromboli and of the Austrian frigate. The landing here was more 
difficult and more severely contested than on the right. About two hundred 
and eighty marines, English and Austrians, were embarked in the boats of the 
different ships, and after a very heavy cannonading had apparently cleared 
the way for them, pulled in to the shore. ‘This part of the attack was under 
Lieutenant Russell of the Stromboli; who was accompanied by Mr. Chamber- 
layne, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Hunt, and about twenty of his ship’s crew. he 
marines were led by Captain Whylock and Lieutenant Hocking. ‘There was 
some little difficulty in landing, owing to the surf. During the time the men 
were leaving the boats, they were exposed to a heavy fire of musketry, by which 
some of them were severely herent 3 As soon as they formed, they rushed up 
a steep sandy declivity leading to the breach through which they were to enter 
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the town. Poor Hocking, while cheering on the marines, a few yards in ad- 
vance of them, received a taortal wound. The men continued, vying with each 
other to reach the walls first. An Austrian marine had the unfortunate glory 
and was shot dead in the breach, which was immediately carried. The object 
of this division was to gain the fortress, which commands the whole town from 
an eminence almost in the centre. The attacking party fought their way gal- 
lantly through the streets, firing up into the houses upon tueir assailants ; and 
in less than an hour their flag was floating from the fortress. The rigging of 
the ships was immediately manned, and threc inspiriting cheers announced the 
complete success of the attack. 

“ The whole loss in killed and wounded I have not been able very accurately 
to ascertain. I believe that Lieutenant Hocking is the only English officer 
who fell. Six or eight marines and blue-jackets are, I believe, all our loss in 
killed. A considerable number, however, have been wounded, some of them 
very severely The Turks suffered in about the same proportion. It is said 
that about 300 Egyptians were killed: 2,470, including some sick, have been 
taken and sent to Djouni.” 

As the town was taken by assault, it was impossible altogether to 
restrain the victorious soldiers, aud many excesses were committed by 
the Turks. 

The Benbow made an unsuccessful attack upon Tortosa, a place of 
some strength and importance north of Tripoli, on the 29th September. 
‘The boats grounded, and before the men could reach the shore their 
ammunition and muskets were wetted: they were fired upon by the 
Albanians in the garrison. Five were killed and twelve wounded. 





HMliscellaneous. 


In the canvass for the High Stewardship of Cambridge University, 
it appears that Lord Lyndhurst has now the support of the following 
heads of houses—the Master of Catherine Hall, the Master of Sidney, 
the Provost of King’s, the Master of Clare Hall, the Master of Jesus, 
the Master of Emmanuel, the Master of St. Peter's, the Master of St. 
John’s, the Master of Caius, the Master of Trinity Hall, and the Presi- 
dent of Queen’s, 

The Duke of Devonshire and suite arrived on Thursday week at 
Kenmare House, Killarney, the seat of the Earl and Countess of 
Kenmare. 

The will of the late Dr. John Banks Jenkinson, cousin of the Earl of 
Liverpool, has been proved. The personal property was sworn under 
70,0001, exclusive of property out of the Court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The will bears date in May last; and the whole of the 
property of which he died possessed is bequeathed to his widow, and 
after her death to his children. 

Bills have been posted, and advertisements inserted in all the local 
papers, offering a reward of 500/. for the discovery of the parties who 
have recently cut from the Toddington registry of burials the leaves 
containing the entries of the burials of Thomas and Henry, the second 
and fourth sons of Robert second Viscount Tracy.— Worcester Chronicle. 

It is very remarkable that eight Peers, who were married to divorced 
women, died suddenly within the last three years.—Limerich Chronicle. 

Sir William Brabazon’s title is extinct. His estates descend to his 
nephew, Mr. Hercules Sharpe of Blackhall, county of Dablin.—Limerich 
Chronicle. 

It is said that Mr. William Addams Williams, M.P. for Monmouth- 
shire, will, on the meeting of Parliament, accept the Chilteru Hundreds, 
on account of his indifferent health.— Courier. 


Major Jenkins, of the Eleventh Hussars, who was a principal witness 
at the Court-martial on Captain Reynolds, died at Brighton on Satur- 
day morning. He had been in weak health for some time, but no 
danger was apprehendéd till Wednesday. Lord Cardigan was unre- 
mitting in his attentions to Major Jenkins; and was at his bedside 
nearly the whole of Thursday and Friday nights. A post mortem ex- 


amination of the body took place on Saturday; from which it appeared | 


that Major Jenkins died of a thickening of the membranes of the brain 


and serous apoplexy: the heart was much larger than natural, and | 
Major Jenkins was a very distinguished | 


both kidnies were diseased. 
officer. He had been in the Army thirty-five years; had fought in the 
Peninsula, at Waterloo, and at Bhurtpore; and was on the eve of 
retiring from the service, to pass the remainder of liis years in the tran- 
quillity of a country life. He was buried on Wednesday, with military 
honours: Lord Cardigan attended the funeral. 

Lord Cardigan and the officers of the Eleventh Hussars had bespoken 
& performance at the Brighton Theatre for last Saturday; but the 
“ bespeak”” was withdrawn. The dangerous illness of Major Jenkins, 
was given as the reason. 

A Brighton correspondent of the Morning Chronicle reports, that the 
effigy of Lord Cardigan, dressed in the uniform of the Eleventh Hus- 
Sars, was paraded all over that town on Thursday, (Gunpowder- Plot- 
day,) as a representative of Guy Fawkes. 

The disclosures connected with the Eleventh have given currency at 
the West-end, especially in the Ciubs, to a phrase that will be any thing 
but pleasant in the ears of the irritable commanding-oflicer. Gentlemen 
are asked if they will drink their wine out of the * Cardigan.” The 
term “ black botile” will soon be obsolete.—Giode. 


The Railway Times, in noticing the injurious effects of accidents 
upon railway property, states that the receipts of the London and 
South- western Company, for the eight days immediately following the 
Occurrence of the late frightful accident upon that line were less by 
7001, or one-seventh part of the whole amount, than the receipts of the 
eight days immediately preceding it. 

The Corporation of the Trinity House has deemed it right to frame 
and promulgate the following rules, “ which, on communication with 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Elder Brethren find 
have been already adopted in respect of steam-vessels in her Majesty's 
Service.” Rule first-—* When steam-vessels on different courses must 
unavoidably or necessarily cross so near that by continuing their re- 
Spective courses there would be a risk of coming into collision, each 
vessel shall put her * helm to port,’ so as always to pass on the larboard 
Side of each other.” Rule second—* A steam-vessel passing another 
an a narrow channel must always leave the vessel she is passing on the 
larboard hand.” * 


| some years ago for an 


Another collection of Exchequer Records was disposed of on Monday 
last. Among many documents of considerable interest, were an auto- 
graph receipt of Oliver Cromwell toa warrant for payment of his salary 
as cup-bearer to the King, and another showing that he had been in 
the service of Charles the First when Prince of Wales; two lists of 
books delivered in “ for ye use of the Prince his Highnesse (Charles 
II.) and the Duke of Yorke (1641.)” The autograph of Nell Gwynn 
to a receipt for 1,250/., “ for the support of herself, and the Duke of St. 
Alban’s for one quarter of a yeare (1683),” fetched 1/. 10s.; autograph 
of Sir T. Lucy, the object of Shakspere’s well known castigation, 1/. 18.5 
autograph of Sir Isaac Newton, 17s.; Sir C. Wren, 13s.; Sir G. Kneller, 
13s.; Lord Rochester, the wit and poet, 1. 13s.; Dryden the poet, 11. 98. 


The Moniteur of Friday contained nine ordinances, appointing the 
following as the new Ministers of France— 
' { President of the Council 
Marshal Soult.............0006 ) and Minister of War; 
GO ccdsaaccontievenes Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Duchatel.... Interior ; 
M. Humann Finance ; 
M. Martin (du Nord)... Justice and Public Worship; 
Admiral Duperré Marine and Colonies ; 
! M. Villemain Public Instruction ; 
... Commerce and Agriculture ; 

ME dan scigucavnscouarustea Pablic Works. 

The following emphatic order of the day, bearing date “ Paris, 30th 
October 1840,” has been addressed by Marshal Soult to the French 
army. 























“MINISTRY OF WAR—TO TUE ARMY. 

“ Soldiers !—The confidence of the King has just replaced me at your head. 

I have accepted the honour to command you, certain to find you still devoted 

| to the performance of the duties imposed on you laws, the regulations 
of the service, and the glory of French arms. Obe e to your chief, the 

| vigorous observance of discipline, punctuality in the service, and the mainte- 
nance of that military fraternity which constitutes the union and strength of 
armies, are what the King and the country e of you, and what they will 
find always amongst you, as in the finest pe You under- 
; stand me. You know that I exact much—that I never tolerate cither neglect 
| of service or forgettulness of duty; but you know also, that my solicitude for 
you, for the preservation of your rights, for the amelioration of your condition, 
never slumber, and that I am always happy when I caa obtain royal rewards 
for my companions in arms. I rely upon you, as you ought to rely upon me, 

| whether when, in concert with our brave } al Guards, we must unite for 
the preservation of order i > res ] hen the King 
calls upon us for the defi y of France. 
“ The President of the Cou 
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the honour, and 
il and Minister of War. 


“ Marshal Dake of Darmattra.” 




















There was a talk of the Garde Royale, which was disbanded at the 
Revolution of 1830, being revived. The report excited some aager in 
Paris. 

The Paris correspondent of the Mornin: 
tina was going to Paris, by her own wi 
daughter with one of Louis Ph 
generally believed that a coalition would take place t 
Carlists and Moderados. This looks like a manufact 

Some of the proprietors of grounds 
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A fracas took place 
tween M, Emile Gira 
one of the editors of the Siecle. 
some observations in the Presse, M. Ber: 
Girardin; which the latter declined, on 

| tions objected to were not such as to wart 
of this refusal, M. Bergeron resolve 
outrage against M. Girardin; who be 
of this intention, has for some days p 
cane. On Sunday night, M. Girard 
and whilst sitting in the box, M. Ber 
/ on the face in the presence of the w audience 1. Girardin im- 
| mediately rose, and would have stabbed M. Bergeron if he had not 
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im full uniform, and wearing all his orders, rode at the side of the carriage next 
the Queen; and close to him the Duke de San Carlos, the officer of the body 
guards, followed by a numerous staff. The Ministers were in an open car- 
riage. The escort was composed of the Princess’s Hussars and the Lancers of 
the Guards. From the balconies and windows there descended a profuse 
shower of poetic addresses, printed on fancy-coloured paper, and white doves 
were let off with ribands and cellars. Her Majesty was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm along the procession, and until she entered the Palace. At 
two o'clock the troops began to file off: the young Queen, the Infanta, the 
Marchioness de Santa Cruz, and General Espartero, remained at the balcony 
during this operation, which lasted nearly two hours. Although the cold was 
intense, the Queen and her sister refused to quit the balcony for a moment, 
and preferred remaining there, to witness the marks of attachment displayed 
by their brave defenders.” 

Other papers describe the Queen’s entry in less glowing colours. 
They say she looked melancholy, and that the demonstrations of satis- 
faction by the people were not made with their usual ardour. The 
Bourse at Madrid was animated on the 27th, and a good deal of busi- 
ness was transacted. 

Letters from Madrid to the 26th instant bring the manifesto in which 

the Madrid Junta declared their own dissolution. They thank the 
population, National Guard, and garrison of Madrid, for their behaviour 
during the revolutionary crisis ; await the favourable judgment of their 
countrymen on their own conduct; and announce that, although they 
have confidence in the men who have been called upon to rule the des- 
tinies of the nation, they shall continue to assemble and watch the pro- 
gress of political regeneration. 
_ Atabanquet which took place at Madrid on the 25th October, the 
following significant toasts were proposed by General Miguel: “ The 
Provisional Regency, if it conduces to the happiness of the nation— 
otherwise not:” ‘The Constitutional Throne of Donna Isabella the 
Second, if it secures the liberty of the nation—otherwise not.” Senor 
Esproneda afterwards drank ‘* To the speedy disappearance of the dis- 
cussions and quarrels of old men from the field of politics, and to the 
approaching influence of young and vigorous doctrines”; and Senor 
Villaita, “To all the minorities which for the last twenty years have 
combated in favour of liberty, including the future minority, which is 
preparing again to contend in the arena of politics.” 

Barcelona papers of the 28th October announce the death of the 
eelebrated Canon Tristany, who was called the Merino of Catalonia. 
“ Tristany’s career,” says the Morning Post, “ was full of romance and 
adventure. Having refused to follow the retreat of Cabrera into 
France, he remained carrying on a guerilla warfare in the mountains. 
Pursued night and day for months by various detachments of the 
Queen’s troops, he managed with extraordinary activity to elude pur- 
suit, till October 19th, when he was overtaken about a league trom 
Cardona, on the river Cardener, between Manresa and Solsona, and fell 
under a shower of balls, fighting to the last. A priest who was with 
Tristany was taken prisoner. ‘Tristany was a man of Herculean pro- 
portions, and very bigoted. Ife was a devoted Carlist, and his fidelity 
to the cause, in the midst of the greatest privations and difficulties, was 
surprising. He held at one time the chief command in Catalonia, but 
was more adapted to lead small guerilla expeditions.” 


The Lisbon official Gazeite of the 24th October publishes the law 
for regulating the liberty of the press, which had passed both Chambers, 
and received the Royal assent. Its main features are—the exaction of 
a guarantee from the editor of each paper, to consist of an actual de- 
posit of 2,400 milreis, and bail for 2,400 milreis more; and the esta- 
blishment of a higher standard of qualification for the oilfice of jurymen 
in cases of libel. The new law does not impose any additional penalty 
for abuse of the liberty of the press, but merely confirms those already 
in force by the former legislation. ‘The Minister of Justice announced 
to the Chamber of Deputies, that since the new law had come into 
operation, the Government had determined to propose the immediate 
repeal of the law for suspending the liberty of the press. The proposal 
was agreed to by general acclamation, and passed the Senate the next 
day. ‘The publication of the non-official journals, which had been 
suppressed for nearly three months, was expected to recommence 
immediately. 


The Belgian budget for the ensuing year gives the estimate of 
29,837,857 for the Public Debt, 960,849 for the Marine, 30.525,000 
francs for the War department, and 11,321,355 franes for the Finance, 
or a total, with other items, of 105,632,724 franes. ‘This shows a de- 
crease in the expenditure of the present year of 2,265,000 francs. 
The reason why the saving effected has not been greater, is stated to 
be the extra outlay on railways, fortifications, and the efforts made to 
extend the foreign commerce of the kingdom by the establishment of 
government agents or consuls in various directions. 

At the sitting of the Second Chamber of the States-General of Hol- 
land, on the 28th October, the Minister of Finance presented a state- 
ment of the finances, with the budget of the expenditure and the ways 
and means for 1841. Th®@ total expenditure is stated at 63,649,654 
florins; of which the King’s Houschold constitutes 1,200,000; the de- 
partment of the Interior, 3,403,070; Marine and Colonies, 5,206,374 ; 
department of War, 11,969,325; and the National Debt, 26,324,250. 
The budgets of past years are avowed to have been incorrect; hence 
there is an apparent increase in the expenditure of the present. 

The Moniteur announces that Count Demidoff, who had been raised 
to the rank of Prince by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, had obtained 
from Rome, according to the formalities required by the Church, per- 
mission to espouse the Princess Matilda, daughter of Jerome Bona- 
parte. 

The official account of the reéstablishment of peaceful relations be- 
tween Russia and Khiva has appeared in the St. Petersburg Journal of 
October 24th. Details as to commercial intercourse had been left for 
future negotiation. The official notification makes no mention of 
Khiva being placed under the protection of England. 

A letter from Constantinople of the 7th October, published in the 
Augsburg Gazette, states that the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi being about 
to expire, (on the 8th of July 1841,) Lord Ponsonby and M. Titoff 
(the Russsian Minister ad interim) addressed several questions on the 
subject to their respective Governments. In reply to these questions, 


M. Titoff received instructions that his Government renounced the ad- 








vantages stipulated in the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi, inasmuch as the 
treaty of London had definitively settled the question of the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus; and that the Porte, on her side, under- 
took to put those two channels into a proper state of defence. 


The following description of the first descent of the rapids betwee 
Lake Ontario and Mortreal by a steamer, is copied, with vouchers for 
its correctness, into the Canada papers from the New York Commerciai' 
Advertiser. The steamer is the Ontario, since rechristened the Lord 
Sydenham, one of a new line of boats which are to run with the mails 
between Quebec and Montreal. It is a handsome vessel, 206 feet in 
its extreme length, 26 feet in breadth of beam, and 53 feet broad 
across the paddle-boxes— 

“It was finally determined to make an attempt to transfer her to the ling 
running between Montreal and Quebec. Although this attempt was thought 
by some to be about as feasible as sailing down the Falls of Niagara, Mr. Ha- 
milton was willing to risk his splendid vessel. A crew of bold spirits were 
selected, the most experienced pilots procured—French Canadians for the Long 
Sault and the other rapids to the Cascades, and an Indian of the Caughna- 
waga tribe to guide her over the Lachine. Previous to making the attempt, 
Captain L. Hilliard, the commander of the boat, a well-tried Yankee navi- 
gator, who has had much experience on the St. Lawrence, went down on 
several rafts of timber, and made all the examinations and preparations which 
were practicable. On the morning previous to the 18th of August, the boas 
left Prescott, and in less than nine hours she had passed over all those rapids 
which are so appalling to the sight, and was safely moored at the wharf in 
Montreal ; as great an exploit as was ever performed by a steam-boat of such 
aclass. In conversation with Captain Hilliard, he stated to me, that at one 
period his Canadian pilot would gladly have given up the job, and gone on 
shore; but he behaved nobly. Another individual told me, that after the boat 
had safely made the leap of the Lachine, the Indian who had guided her through 
the passage threw up his cap and made three astonishing leaps along the deck, 
manifesting the greatest triumph at his success. I inquired of Captain Iil- 
liard whether any preparation had been made for their preservation in case of 
accident: he said there had not. There was no life-preserver, nor even an 
extra plank or spar, as he feared that had any thing of the kind been seen by 
the crew, the ‘ white feather’ might have been shown. Mr. Hamilton, as a 
token of his regard for Captain Hilliard, has presented to him an elegant and 
costly gold watch, with the following inscription on the inner case— Pre- 
sented to Captain L. Hilliard, by John Hamilton, to commemorate the safe 
arrival at Montreal of the steam-boat Ontario, from Prescott, Upper Canada, 
19th August 1840.’ ” 


Colonel Gawler, the Governor of South Australia, whose lavish ex- 
penditure has brought so much embarrassment on that colony, has been 
recalled ; and Captain Grey has been appointed as his successor. Cap- 
tain Grey is favourably known to the public as an intelligent and en- 
terprising discoverer in Australia; and by all accounts he is in every 
respect fitted for his new office. 

It is currently reported that some of the protested South Australian 
bills are about to be sent out on their return to the colony, during the 
present week. To see Government paper, however small in amount, 
thrown back upon their hands, may have an injurious effect in Adelaide, 
shaking both public and private credit. ‘The colonists, however, are 
mostly practical men, and they are not likely to be led away by their 
fears beyond the warranty of the facts. From the address of their 
Governor they will have learned, if they did not know it already, the 
progress which the colony has made in spite of mismanagement, and 
the real stamina which it possesses. Indeed that address serves another 
and even a more useful end: it separates as distinctly as possible, on 
Colonel Gawler’s own showing, the actual position of the colony as to its 
ordinary expenditure and resources, from the heap of embarrassment and 
debt which is the consequence of his acts. Colonel Gawler has thus, 
in the simplicity of honest purpose and unconscious folly, supplied the 
best proof that his removal will go some way towards enabling the 
colony to pursue its rapid course of prosperity. And there is reason to 
hope, that the long deliberation which has been given at the Treasury 
to the state of South Australian affairs, by no means implies an un- 
favourable result as to the mere financial part of the business. Mean- 
while, the return of a few bills may be a good rebuke to the culpable 
easiness with which the colonists have allowed the Governor to con- 
tinue his mad course uninterrupted.— Colonial Gazette, Nov. 4. 

The Colonization Commissioners have this morning issued an adver- 
tisement for a loan of 120,000, guaranteed by an assurance, that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government will undertake to recommend to Parliament 
that provision shall be made for the fulfilment of the contract with the 
lenders.” It is understood to be the intention of the Commissioners to 
pay the debts already incurred, and to honour Colonel Gawler’s bills. 


Papers have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 24th 
of August. 

These papers contain a report of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council on the 30th of July. The memorial to the Secretary of State, 
founded on the resolutions passed by the public meeting on immigra- 
tion in Cape ‘own, was sent in to the Governor, to be forwarded to the 
Home Government; with the request that he would cause it to be 
published, for general information, in the Government Gazette of the 
colony. ‘The memorialists also begged that the Governor would appoint 
a commission to investigate the subjects of which the memorial treats. 
The Governor declined to appoint the commission; but observed, that 
the unofficial members of Council might very well be on a Committee 
of the kind, and he would furnish all the information that he could. 
The Council then appointed an open Committee of Council, which met 
on the 6th of August, to receive that information. 

The Governor stated that he had received instructions from home to 
redeem the Colonial paper-money, devoting the surplus revenue to that 
purpose. Under those circumstances, he did not think that any funds 
would remain for internal improvements or immigration. On the 10th 
the Government Secretary proposed a series of resolutions, amounting 
to a declaration that the withdrawal of the whole or part of the papet- 
money from the circulation would be disadvantageous to the colony, a5 
it would prevent the construction of roads and other necessary improve- 
ments; and the resolutions therefore recommended that the Colonial 
Government should be allowed to reissue the paper-money—2 per cent. 
interest to be charged on the Colonial expenditure for the balance ot 
the paper-money which might remain in the military chest, over an@ 
above one quarter’s supply. 
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POSTSCRIPT. | 


The French Chambers were opened on Thursday, by the King in 
person. His Majesty left the Tuileries at one o’clock, in his carriage 
and pair, surrounded by a numerous staff of General Officers, Aides-de- 
camp, &e. The whole of the garrison of Paris was on foot; one half 
inthe streets, the other under arms in the barracks. Both sides of the 
Quay, and the Pont de la Concorde, by which the cortége passed, were 
flanked by troops of the Line and National Guards. His Majesty was 
saluted by repeated shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” from the troops ; but any 
manifestation from the public was impossible, by reason of the distance 
at which they were from the cortége. At one spot, indeed, an attempt 
was made by some foolish or ill-disposed young men to insult the King, 
by setting up a loud laugh, and exclaiming, “ Chantons la Marseil- 
laise!” but they met with no encouragement in this demonstration of 
bad feeling, and they had sufficient prudence to refrain from carrying 
their invitation to each other into effect. 

Most of the London papers yesterday published second editions con- 
taining a hastily-written translation of Louis Philippe’s Speech, but 
without any details of the opening. We copy the following descrip- 
tion of the scene within the Chamber from Galignani’s second edition 
of Thursday. 

“Up to nearly half-past twelve o'clock, there were very few Peers 
and Deputies in the Chamber; but soon afterwards the Centre and Left 
of the Chamber, which on this occasion are appropriated to the Depu- 
ties, were nearly half filled, and towards one o'clock there were nearly 
three hundred Deputies. None of the Deputies on arriving seemed to 
excite much interest, until M. Thiers made his appearance, which was 
at about twenty minutes before one o'clock. He was very warmly 
greeted by a great number of Deputies; but he appeared to be con- 
versing with none beyond the ordinary salutations of the day, and ina 
few minutes he left the Chamber, and did not return until shortly pre- 
vious to the arrival of the King. 

“ At one o’clock, and whilst the noise of the conversation among the 
Deputies and in the galleries was at its height, the arrival of the Queen 
was announced. The whole of the public, and the Peers and the De- 
puties, rose immediately; and the rapid transition from the tumult of 
conversation to the silence of respect was very effective. In a second 
every voice was hushed, and every eye was directed to the Queen’s box. 

“ Shortly before one o’clock, M. Guizot entered the Chamber in his 
costume as 2 Minister, and proceeded to the space before the throne ; 
where he was warmly welcomed by several Peers, Deputies, and mem- 
bers of the Conseil d’Etat, who were standing or sitting there. A great 
number of Deputies also left their seats, and came down to M. Guizot, 
with whom they shook hands cordially, and conversed for a short time. 
The honourable Minister seemed to be much pleased with the recep- 
tion which he experienced, and Jooked exceedingly well. 

“ Soon after the discharge of the guns had announced the departure 
of the King from the Tuileries, M. Guizot, who had left the Chamber, 
returned with the other Ministers, and the whole of them tvok their 
seats on the velvet-covered stools immediately under the throne. Mar- 
shal Soult, who looked well, though evidently broken a little since last 
session, took his seat on the right; M. Guizot sat next to him; and 
after them, on the same side, were Admiral Duperré, M. Teste, and M. 
Cunin-Gridaine. The other four Ministers sat on the left of the throne. 
Below the Ministers, under the throne, were the Members of the Coun- 
cil of State; and in front, on the cross benches, were Generals and 
grand dignitaries of state. 

“ Ata quarter past one, the Usher stationed at the door by which 
the King enters announced his Majesty’s approach; and immediately 
afterward, the two deputations who had received his Majesty on his 
arrival preceded him on his way to the throne. Baron Pasquier was, 
as usual, at the head of the deputation of the Peers. The Generals and 
other great officers of the Palace, who accompanied his Majesty, as- 
cended the stairs, and ranged themselves behind the throne. 

“ The King ascended the stairs of the platform on which the throne 
is placed, with a very firm step; but when he had reached it he ap- 
peared to be under considerable emotion. Having taken his seat, with 
the Dukes d’Orleans and Nemours on his right hand, and the Dukes de 
Montpensier and d’ Aumale on the left, a general shout of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ 
was setup. The King then rose, and coming forward, bowed to the 
Chamber. In doing this, he betrayed more emotion than on any former 
@ccasion; but the loud and hearty shouts of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ which fol- 
lowed, and in which the ladies joined, restored his Majesty to confi- 
gence. The reception which his Majesty met with appeared to surprise 
as well as delight him. ‘There was something about it totally unlike 
the usual demonstrations of courtly ceremony. To describe in what 
visible points this reception differed from the last, would perhaps be 
difficult : everybody present, however, seemed to feel that on this occa- 
Sion the general demonstration was sincere ; al] judged of the sincerity 
of others by their own. 

“His Majesty, having acknowledged the kind demonstrations of the 
Chamber and of the public, and resumed his seat, read the Speech. 

“ GENTLEMEN, PEERS AND DerutTies—I have felt the necessity of assem- 
bling you around me before the ordinary period fur the convocation of the 
Chambers. The measures which the Emperor of Austria, the Queen of Great 
Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, have taken in concert 
to regulate the relations between the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt, have im- 
posed serious duties upon me. I have the dignity of our country at heart, as 
well as its safety and its repose. In persevering in the moderate and con- 
ciliatory policy of which for ten yea's we have reaped the fruits, I have put 

rance into a condition of facing any chances which the course of events in the 
East might bring about. ‘The extraordinary credits which have been opened for 
this purpose will be immediately submitted to you: you will appreciate the mo- 
tives of them. I continue to hope that the peace of Europe will not be troubled : 
it is necessary to the common interest of Europe, to the happiness of all nations, 
and to the progress of civilization. I count upon you to aid me in maintaining 
It, as I would count upon you if the honour of France and the rank which she 
@ccupies among the nations should command us te make new efforts. 

“ Peace is reéstablished in the North of Spain, and we should congratulate 
Gurselves upon the happy result. We should see with regret the evils of 
anarchy take the place of those of civil war. I feel the sincerest interest in 
Spain. May the stability of the throne of Isabella the Second, and the institu- 
tions which should maintain it, preserve that noble country from the long and 

anhappy trials of revolutions. 








“ The satisfaction which we have demanded not having been obtained from 
the Argentine Republic, I have given orders that new forces should be added 
to the squadron charged to maintain in those seas respect for our rights and 
protection for our interests. 

“In Africa, success has crowned many important expeditions in which the 
valour of our soldiers has signalized itself: two of my sons have shared their 
dangers. Efforts are still necessary to insure the safety and the prosperity of 
our establishments in Algeria. My Government will know how to accomplish 
what we bave undertaken. 

“ The city of Boulogne has been the theatre of an insane attempt, which has 
only served to bring out anew the devotion of the National Guard, of the 
Army, and of the population. Every ambition will fail before a monarchy 
founded upon and defended by the all-powerful force of the national will. 

“ The law of the budget will speedily be submitted to your examination. I 
have prescribed the severest economy in fixing the ordinary expenses. Events 
have imposed extraordinary charges upon us: I feel assured that the public 


| prosperity, restored to its original elasticity, will permit us to support them 


without affecting the state of our finances. Other measures will be presented 
to you for works of public utility, for the interest of literature, and the free- 
dom of instruction. 

“ Gentlemen, I have never asked with more earnestness and confidence, your 
loyal codperation. Their powerlessness has not discouraged anarchical pas- 
sions: under whatever form they present themselves, my Government will find 
in the existing laws and in the firm maintenance of public liberty the necessary 
means to repress them. For myself, amid the trials that Providence imposes 
upon me, I can but render thanks to that Divine Power for the protection with 
which it does not cease to cover me and my family; and prove to France, by 
a still more assiduous care of its interests and its happiness, the gratitude that 
I feel for the sentiments of affection which it has manifested towards me in 
those cruel moments.” 

“ At the portion of the Speech alluding to the Eastern question, 
several of the Deputies exclaimed, ‘ C’est trés bien’; but there were no 
other demonstrations either of satisfaction or displeasure, until the end, 
where his Majesty became deeply affected. The shouts of ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ were now loud and general, and they were accompanied by a 
clapping of hands, in which the ladies took part. 

“ The applause having subsided, and the King having terminated his 
speech, a ery of ‘ Vive la Reine!’ was raised, and was most heartily 
responded to; her Majesty bowing from her box, and his Majesty at 
the same time bowing in acknowledgment of this mark of affection for 
the Queen. 

“ The usual form of swearing the Deputies elected since the close of 
the last session then took place, and the opening of the present session 
was formally announced. After this, his Majesty and the Princes, fol- 
lowed by the Ministers, &c., left the Chamber, amid cries of ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ and the sitting broke up. 

* At two o'clock, the cortége returned to the Chateau in the same 
order; and, we are happy to add, not only without any interruption of 
the public peace, but with every demonstration of respect towards the 
King.” 

About 490 Deputies, out of the 459, have assembled in Paris. The 
members of the * Gauche” are said to have determined to support M. 
Odilion Barrot as a candidate for the Presidency; and it is believed 
that this choice will be adopted generally by the Opposition. The 
Ministry intend to support M. Sauzet, who was President last session. 
It is expected that the preliminary proceedings of the Chamber will be 
shorter this year than usual, and that the election of President will take 
place without delay. 

Some of the Paris journals copy from the Presse a short letter, dated 
October 10th, from M. de Lamartine to a friend who was about to quit 
France, in which he congratulates him on his intended departure, as 
“France is advancing towards an early 10th of August, and a possible 
dismemberment.” 

The Duke de Broglie, according to the Univers, is still much talked 
of for the embassy to London. % : 

The Cupitole states that Prince Louis Napoleon is suffering from a 
complaint in the stomach. 

The Guzette de France says, that apartments have been prepared for 
Queen Christina at the Palais-Royai. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the armaments of France have ex- 
cited so much attention in Germany, that a Congress of the various 
Powers is very likely to be held. Vienna and Stattgard have each 
been named as the place of meeting. 





The Morning Post boasts of its priority in publishing yesterday the 
Speech of the King of the French. ‘The second edition of that paper, 
containing the Speech, was printed in London in twenty-three hours 
and a half after it was read by Louis Philippe, and in twenty-two hours 
and a half from the time the express left Paris. 


The Honourable Frederick Cavendish has addressed the electors of 
the county of Mayo on the Liberal interest, and Mr. Charles Lionel 
Kirwan has come forward as the Tory candidate. A candidate is to be 
started on the Repeal interest—pledged not only to Repeal, but to the 
“ suppression” of the present system of national education. A meet- 
ing, presided over by Archbishop M‘Hale, has been held, when it was 
agreed that their candidate should take the following pledges— 

~“ He will be required to vote for the Repeal of the Union, Vote by Bal- 
lot, ‘Triennial Parhaments, an Extension of the Suffrage, a total extinction 
of Tithes, the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Established Church 
for the education of the people and the relief of the poor; to suppress the pre- 
sent system of national education, and never to countenance any future plan 
that will not secure to the province a just proportion of the funds to be ma- 
naged by the local legitimate guardians of the faith and morality of the people. 
The next pledge which the selected candidate should give was, that he would 
defray the necessary expenses of a contest, in case of such taking place.” 

To the above report the Dublin Monitor of Thursday adds—* One 
thing is clear, that if the Repeal and Anti-Education party push matters 
to an extreme, Toryism will gain a triumph in Mayo.” 














Sir William Lowthrop, after discharging the office of Chief Magistrate 
of Hull with credit to himself and satisfaction to the public, has declined 
to undertake the onerous duties of the Mayoralty for another term, It 
is rumoured that the choice of the Council, in nominating a successor 
to Sir William Lowthrop, is likely to fall on Dr. Chalmers ; who, if he 
undertakes the office, will doubtless execute its duties with zeal and 
ability.— Hull Advertiser, Nov. 6. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanot, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


The success of the military and naval operations in Syria, combined with the 
improvement in the French Funds, caused an upward movement in our mar- 
ket; and though there have been several reactions, the result of the week’s 
operations has been to establish a quotation at the close of to-day’s business 
3 per cent. above our last. Consols have twice been at 883 for Account, and at 
88§ for Money; but on both occasions the market has receded, once to 883, 
and again to 88. The fluctuations have been principally governed by those of 
the French Funds in Paris; and by means of expresses, the closing quotations 
of one day in Paris have always been known in London on the afternoon of the 
following. ‘The decline of yesterday was produced by the intelligence of a fall 
of 1 percent. in the eel Funds on Wednesday, said to be caused by the 


The market was heavy this morning at the commencement, and a large sale 
of Consols by the Bank-broker depressed the price of that Stock both for 
Money and Account to 88. Early this afternoon, a copy of the Speech de- 
livered by the King of the French upon the opening of the Chambers was 
received, and as it is considered to be decidedly pacific, the market has im- 
proved, and the price of Consols both for Money and Account lras reached 
88%, closing at 884 §. India Stock has been quoted at 240; while Bank Stock 
is declining, and after being at 160 and 159, is to-day quoted at 159, being 4 per 
cent. lower than the lowest previous quotation. Exchequer Bills are more in 
demand, and large bills—viz. those of 1,000/ each—have been at Is. premium, 
while smaller bills are quoted at 4s. premium. India Bonds are 15s. to 12s. 
discount. , . 

Money is rot much in request at the Stock Exchange ; the jobbers holding 
very little English Stock of any description, the extensive purchases for 
Money absorbing all the Stock that is brought to market. In the Commer- 
cial world, liowever, the pressure is very great ; and from the operation of the 
recent limitation as to the length of bills eligible for discount at the Bank of 
England, it is extremely difficult to obtain money upon long-dated bills. One 
of this class, bearing the acceptance of one of our first bankers, was yesterday 
discounted at 10 per cent.: the rate fur two-months bills may, however, be 
stated at about 6 percent. The arrangement to which we last weck alluded, 
by which the Bank of England have established a credit in Hamburg, with a 
view to sustain the rates of exchange, by supplying the demand for bills, has 
operated very beneficially, and our last advices from thence mark an improve- 
ment of } per cent. in the exchange in that city; and as the price of gold had 
at the same time fallen } per cent., the real improvement in the exchange is 
1 per cent.: our exchanges here are consequently improving. The Bank 
Directors have again thrown out, when presented for discount, all bills either 
drawn or indorsed by any merchants who are connected with the exportation 
of bullion to the Continent; and in consequence, some first-rate bills were 
yesterday refused by them. 

In the Forcign Market, we have chiefly to note a considerable improvement 
in Dutch Stock: the Two-and-a-half per Cents. have been done as high as 51, 
and after receding to 50§, have again improved to-day with the improvement in 
Consols, closing at 514 3. Russian Bonds are also at better prices, and are 
quoted at 112. Brazilian, and the other South American Securities, remain 
unchanged. The Chilian Dividend has been advertised, as we mentioned last 
week; but net a word has been said about the arrears. At this the Bond- 
holders complain, and justly. Spanish Active Stock has been depressed to 
214, by the threatening aspect of political affairs in Spain; but the firmness of 
this Stock in the Paris market has prevented any further decline here. An 
impulse has been given to it to-day, by a report that M. Menp1zaBAv has 
joined the new Administration, as Minister of Finance; and after being done 
at 214, the stock closes at 214 §. Portuguese Bonds have improved about 1 
per cent. ; but very little business has been doing in them, and we can do no 
more than notice the improvement. 

Among the reports of the day, is one that a Turkish loan of 3,000,0002. has 
been contracted for by a house in the City; but as the firm in question has not 
given any notice to the monicd interest upon the subject, we believe that the 








report is without foundation. 
The Railway Shares, with the exception of those of the Brighton line, are 
improving : tle latter are depressed, in consequence of the Directors having 
made a further call of 10/., which will become due on the 17th December. 
Saturnay, Twrrve o' Crock. 
The opening price of Consols was 88, and there were for a short time buyers 
at that price; Lut the market has since given way to 884 both for Money and 
Account, and has again improved to the opening price, and the present quota- 
tion is 88} § for Money and 883 4} for Account. Exchequer Bills are 
without variation, and are quoted at Is. discount to Is. premium. In the 
Foreign Market, the prices are generally the same as yesterday. Spanish 
Active Stock has improved } per cent., and from 21} 3, the opening price, is 
now 214 #. 
3 per Cent. Consols Belgian Sper Cents. e.cceese 968 
Ditto fur Account Columbian 6 per Cents te 
3 per Cent. Reduce Danish 4 per Cents ecccesees 
3} per Cent. I Duteh 24 per Cents.......685 4 
Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd. 274 8 
Portuguese Kegeucy & per Cts, 354 4 
Ditto 6 per Ceuts ..ccccceeee 21 24 

















Exchequer Hills .. ves 1 dis. 1 yp 
India Stuck ....... coos Russian 5 per Cents.ecesee0. Ill 113 
Brazilian & per Cents........ 73 5 Spanish (Active) .cccsssecee Z1§ 4 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Caroline, Williams, from Singapore; and Eliza- 
ritins 5 Airy, Nicholson, from the Cape; 6th, Lady 
Feversham, W ter, {1 Bombay; Florist, Audrews, from Bengal; aud Boyne, —, 
from Mauritins. At Deal, 6th, Charles Kid, Leslie, from the Cape. Oi Cork, 5th, 
Arthur, Dingwall, from the Cape. At Liverpool, dd, Cestrian, Armstrony, from Bom- 
bay; and 4th, Tigris, ——, fi lL At st. Helena, Sept. 10th, Asia, Freeman, 
from China; iith, Shepherdess, J . Louisa Munro, Silk; aud 16th, Auna 
Robertson, ro, from 
terprise, B er, from Loudon 
Fleming, Rose, from London; an 
Aug. 2d, Thomas Biyth, Hay, from Loudon. 

Sailed Ist, Penang, Cumming, for China. W. Miles, 


, Clark, for Bombay; aud 4th, Matilda, Roe, for Bengal. 
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beth, Mansfield, from Mau 
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Feiouia, Tayler, from Bristol; 24th, Joho 
Lerwick, Currie, from Liverpool, At Mauritius, 











THE THEATRES. 
Sueriman’s pungent satire on the whole tribe of theatrical people— 
authors, actors, critics, and’ quidnunes—- The Critic, was played at Co- 
vent Garden last wight; and welcomed asso clever and amusing acom- 
pound of comedy and burlesque deserved, after nine years’ absence from 
these boards. The Critic, sirange to say, has been shelved so long for 
; and now that CuarLtes Matnews has come 


want of a good “ Puff”; 
to the rescue with one of the very best description—light, off-hand, 
raceful, and pleasant—we may expect it to be a frequent visiter. Mr. 
~uff's extempore compliments to the performers, and hits at the cut and 
dry commonplaces that make up the “cant of criticism,” are neatly 





apprehension of a serious émeute at the opening of the Chambers yesterday. | 
} 





| they announce to open on the 


| 


' 


turned, smartly delivered, and told well: Mr. MatuEews very good- 
humouredly alluded to the somewhat exacting and depreciating esti- 
mate of his talents by the press, making Mr. Puff say of his acting, 
that “though Mr. C. Mathews is unable to sustain a character 
in the regular drama, he hopped and skipped about with his usual 
vivacity”; let us add for him—‘“and showed himself to be a 
capital mimic and a perfect gentleman.” His directions to the 
actors at rehearsal are given with seeming good faith, and his manner 
is that of a man perfectly at home and in earnest: altogether, his per- 
formance of Mr. Puffis admirable for its combination of finish aud 
ease, freedom and elegance. Farren, as Sir Fretful Plagiary, winced 
under the stinging compliments of his “damned good-natured friends” ag 
though their sarcastic praise was a wreath of nettles ; that little irritable 
pig-tail of his writhing with agony. His grimaces are redundant, how- 
ever, and he takes the pit into his confidence too liberally ; nor did his 
yelps of suppressed annoyance at the carbonado of his pretensions by 
Sneer seem like the genuine pangs of affected indifference. But the 
part being a short one, Mr. Farren was resolved to make the most of 
it. Cooper spoke the words put into Sneer’s mouth, but the venom 
was wanting; and Hemminc is rather too grave and massive for Dangle, 
who is the lightest possible tassel on the cane of the green-room lounger, 

The characters in the “ Tragedy Rehearsed” are gloriously cast: 
Mrs. OnGeR gives vent to the raptures and sorrows of Tilburina with 
vehement gusto and an apparent unconsciousness of the excessive 
manifestations that is the spirit of burlesque; and Mrs. C. Jones, 
as her confidante, supplied the breadth of buffoonery requisite in 
this dense exaggerated shadow of the comical features of 'liiburina— 
she looked a little haystack in white muslin, Harwey’s Whiskerandos 
is magnificently droll, without any seeming effort: indeed, caricature is 
the natural element of this amusing actor ; and the same may now be 
said of J. BLanD. Merapows, as Sir Walter Raleigh, had a hit at the 
modern fashion of tragedians turning their backs to the audience; and 
W. H. Payne, as the Beef-cater, exemplified the ingenuities of the 
“ terrific combat,” and its concluding series of stabs, in splendid style. 
Nor must the portentous pantomime of C, J. Surru, as Lord Burleigh, 
be passed by ; though the shake of the head was not sufficiently deliberate 
nor prolonged: Lord Burleigh’s noddle should swing to and fro as 
ponderously as great Tom of Oxford—only without the tongue. 

The dresses are splendidly comic—the real costumes a little parodied ; 
and the fleets maneuvered with such imposing effect that Mr. Puff 
ought to have fainted with ecstacy. 


A variety of novelties flit across the Olympic stage, that are too 
evanescent for criticism; but English Etiquette promises to be the 
fashion of the season—so pleasantly are its peculiarities set forth by 
Mr. Oxenrorp. The equivoque is very ingeniously managed: a 
Frenchman falling in with an adventurer, who acts as his cicerone, is 
taught to use slang phrases as compliments, and made to believe that 
the scrapes into which he is led are customs prescribed by “ English 
etiquette”: the smiling complaisance of the delighted Frenchman, the 
vexation and amazement of the people he unwittingly insults and an- 
noys, and the merriment of his seapegrace companion at the success of 
his joke, are so diverting that all improbabilities are overlooked. Mr, 
Horvon, as the Frenchman, in a state of perpetual smiling com- 
plaisance and rapture in the midst of all the confusion, appears to better 
advantage than we have yet seen him; and Mr. Batts bustles about 
with an vir of ease and confidence, that would be pleasanter if a litt!2 
less like assurance, The Roman Ladies, who appeared last night, met 
with so ungallant a reception, (not undeservedly,) that they are not 
likely to remain long; indeed, though pretty enough to look at, they 
were very dull company. We would hint to the author that a burlesque 
is intolerable without wit or humour. Mr. Burier goes through his 
range of tragic characters in abridged versions of the Stranger, the 
Trou Chest, &c.; but the comic thrives best here. 


At the Haymarket, those two everlasting favourites, the Lady of 
Lyons and the Love-Chase, continue to attract; while Werner, not 
strengthened in its cast by the return of WaL.ack to his original part 
of Ulric, nor weakened by the substitution of PHELps for G, Bennet? 
as Gabor, is rendered tolerable, rather than agreeable, by Macrrapy’s 
powerful and pataetic personation, aided by Mrs. WARNER’s unobtrusive 
excellence. A five-act comedy, by Sir Eowarp Butwer, is announced 
as in preparation, We are glad to find this accomplished writer, who 
might become as popular in the drama as in romance, has left the sen- 
timental for the satirical vein; and desire nothing better than the 
success of a sparkling and elegant picture of society, as it now exists, 
from the hand of the author of * Pelham.’ 





Yares, ever on the alert to gratify the popular craving for novelty, 
not ouly takes Time by the forelock, but anticipates the decrees of Fate: 
he has stolen “an hour from Humphrey’s Clock” before its chimes 
have struck, or the hand indicates its close; in plain words, a stage- 
version of The Old Curiosity-Shop, one of Boz’s best-sustained stories, 
is announced at the Adelphi for Monday next. 


Messrs. Joun Barnetr the composer and Morris Barnett the 
comedian have become joint lessees of the Prince’s Theatre; which 
23d instant, with English opera, ‘Their 
programme announces new works by Batre, Barnetr, BENneDict, 
Bisnop, T. Cookx, Loper, Lucas, Macrarren, Rooke, and other 
composers; and the vocal company includes Miss Romer, Messrs. H. 
Puinuirs, Frazer, G. BARKER, and Morey, with other names of less 
note; a uumerous chorus ; a band of torty instrumentalists, led by Mr. 
Lover ; a corps dramatique for farce, including Morris Barnett, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sevpy, Messrs. T. Ler, G. Win, dna others; aud a small 
corps de ballet. The lessees profess to be actuated by a desire to afford 
a fair field for the display of British musical talent; and if they act up 
to their professions, they may calculate on encouragement from the 
public and aid from the profession. ‘The enterprise is arduous; but 
good management and good intentions together will go far to insure 
success, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MOVEMENT IN FAVOUR OF PEACE IN THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 
Tue country is at last beginning to speak out on the subject of 
the hostilities in which we are involved on the coast of Syria and 
the threatened war with France. The manufacturing districts— 
as we wished rather than hoped—have taken the lead. 

On the 30th of October, the Town-Council of Bolton unani- 
mously agreed to petition the Queen “to take such measures as 
will have the effect of securing to her Majesty’s subjects the in- 
estimable blessings of peace.” The Common Council of Bolton 





takes up the ground of non-intervention in the domestic affairs of | 


other countries; declaring, “that were any foreign power forcibly 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of this country, your petitioners 


believe that such is the attachment of your Majesty’s subjects to | 


your person and government, that they would rise as one man to 
repel the aggressors”; and “that common justice and true national 
honour equally demand that this country should avoid pursuing 
towards any other nation a course of aggression which it would so 
strongly resist if practised towards itself.” 

On the 4th instant, there was a large meeting in the Town-hall 
of Manchester, summoned by a requisition to which the most in- 
fluential merchants, men of all parties, appended their names. 
This meeting took up the ground that wars and conquests are in- 
compatible with the principles which ought to regulate a commu- 
nity priding itself upon the pursuits of honest industry. ‘ We are 
the advocates of a perfect freedom of commerce between all the 
nations of the world: what benefits, then, can wars or conquests 
confer upon us?” The meeting agreed to an address to the 
French people, reminding them, that in 1830 the men of Man- 
chester sent delegates to congratulate them upon the conquest of 
their internal freedom; assuring them that their feelings towards 
them remain unchanged; reminding them that if war and con- 
quest were considered by their ancestors as their especial task, 
the men of this generation had a more elevated duty to fulfil—the 
advancement of enlightenment and civilization by moral means; 
and calling upon the people of France to unite with the people of 
England in the use of every honourable means to preserve peace 
and friendship. 

At Leeds, Sir Wirr1am Mo.eswortu has invited his consti- 
tuents to meet for the purpose of expressing their approbation or 
disapprobation of the opinions he entertains regarding the present 
state of our foreign relations. ‘“ In a representative government,” 
says Sir Witiram, “ where the people possess a portion of the 
sovereign power, it is their duty to make their voices heard and 
respected on a matter so deeply important. Your opinions so- 
lemnly proclaimed will be listened to with respect throughout the 
manufacturing districts of England.” The meeting was to be held 
this day at noon. 

These expressions of popular opinion we regard as among the 
most gratifying and important that have ever been uttered in this 
country. They are a declaration not only against the paltry 
hostilities in which we are engaged and the war which seems im- 
pending, but against the false policy which has involved us in those 
troubles. The parties to these movements have taken up their 
ground upon troad and unassailable principles. They have 
solemnly recognized two great truths—that the industrious portion 
of the community are entitled to demand that government shall act 
for the benefit of all; and that meddling with the internal affairs 
of other nations, and involving the country in wars when no specific 
injury calls for redress, are incompatible with this primary duty of 
government. ‘These are truths which the mercantile classes, of all 
others, have been placed in the most favourable relations for dis- 
covering, and which it is not much to their credit that they have 
not discovered long ago. Even yet, the meetings and declarations 
to which we are adverting, compared with the extent of our terri- 
tories and the amount of our population, can be considered as but 
the faint dawning ofa wiser era. But they are the unequivocal 
indications of progress in sound and clear thinking in polities, and 
as such we hail them. 

Fain would we hope that the movement which has been so well 
begun is not to be allowed to stop here. We believe that it is not, 
because we see that the Government journals have already taken 
the alarm. The publication of the resolutions of the Town-Coun- 
cil of Bolton, and the announcement of the intended meetings at 
Manchester and Leeds, have elicited from the Morning Chronicle a 
deprecation of any expressions of public opinion, and something 
more like an argumentative defence of the PaiMeErsron policy 
than we have yet seen from that quarter. The tone in which the | 
Chronicle sees fit to address “the Liberals,” and “ the wise men 
of the North,” is edifying as coming from the organ of a Govern- 
ment placed in office by the public meetings of the time of the Re- 
form Rill, and replaced in office by the public meetings of the time 
of the Lichfield House compact. 

“ Madness is contagious. Ifa number of our Liberals get up meetings of the 
nature of that of the Town- Council of Bolton, fresh food may be given to 

rench excitement, now on the point of dying out. The wise menof the North | 
are too late in the field to prevent interference in the affairs of ‘Turkey and 
Egypt and Syria, but they may be in time to continue hostilities longer than 
they would otherwise be continued. Having been patient so long, to their 
own credit be it spoken, it might be as well to continue patient a little longer. 
We consider the agitation of these lovers of peace @ tout prix, any thing but 
seasonable.” 

In so far as the public is concerned, the sneer in this extract at 





| its previous apathy has not been undeserved, and the personal ap- 
plication may be allowed the whole force that a fu quoque ever can 
have. It ought to stimulate the friends of peace to make up for 
lost time. We have no doubt that the Chronicle, and the warlike 
section of the Cabinet, are quite sincere in thinking the meetings in 
the North “ any thing but seasonable.” But we trust that “ the 
wise men of the North” have not only too much spirit to be rated 
in this way by a Ministerial mouthpiece, but too much sense to 
acquiesce in the false policy of involving England in the paltry in- 
trigues of a semi-barbarous court and breaking-up empire, at the 
hazard of finding the nation continually involved in hostilities about 
matters which nowise concern it. 

The Chronicle prefaces its argument on the non-intervention 
principle with a few words about “ attempts to get up petitions 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| against the administration of our foreign affairs,”"—a form of 
speech adopted from the advocates of old Tory Governments, to 
which the Chronicle in days of yore would have shown no mercy. 
It then proceeds, with a jaunty affectation of non-intelligence, to 
say— 

“ Ag far as we can understand the drift of the reasoniug 
the parties, it is this: ‘ Our | i ni 
interfering with the affairs of a 1y other country. Shou 
are able, and shall be willing to defend ourselves ; but | 
no case ought we to have recourse to al What t 
either torn by intestine wars, or is ! 
to us that different European | ‘rs quarrel about the s} 


nent is involved in war? Our business is to trade, and not t 
not be difficult to show that, even the calculations of th ¢ 
nomy, arrangements by which war may be prevented ar rt to b- despised, 
Would the commerce of England suffer nothin general war?” 

] 


The Chronicle convenis atly overlooks the fact that the non- 
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intervention recommended is “non-intervention in the domestic 
concerns of other nations and that ‘* our insular position is 
adverted to not as ai for adopting that policy, but asa ere 
7 1 > sae } Pal ©. ° ba led by the 
cumstance that facilitat adoption. Itis: yretended by 
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most ardent friends of non-intervention policy, that, mixed up as 
this country has been in the entangled affairs of European diplo- 
macy, she can be extricated all at once. Lut it 1s maintained 


that isolation, to the extent we have mentioned, would be our 
wisest policy; that its adoption would be the necessary consequence 
of the adoption of sound views of the true nature and ends of go- 
vernment among all nati ind that a real ** Reform Govern- 
ment” would task its ener s country as soon as 
possible in a situation to -<¢ non-intervention the rule of her 
foreign policy. The advocates of “ non-intervention in the do- 
mestic concerns of other nations,” know better than to begin with 
that general position in order to infer from it the impolicy of our 
interference in Syrian affairs. They know that the public mind is 
not sufficiently enlightened upon this point to see the truth and 
importance of the general principle: they argue the impolicy ot 
the intervention in the affairs of Syria upon the merits of 
that individual case, but they also avail themselves of so 
striking an example of the dangers of intervention to call ate 
tention to the gene iple at the same time that they 
record their prot st against the present hostilities. They do 
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not to be despised.” Thi ee in the dictation of one governmen 
to another in matters of int il ion, or in the more insi- 
dious exercise of di influence, and in the struggle for 
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the argument by which id the P isTON policy. 

“ The people of Syria, oppressed | 1 > by tl ha of Egypt, 
have eagerly embreced the opportunity fforded by t n ] troops landed 
on their coast. The: nt cor nications were open the moua- 
taineers, and arms were pl 1 within their reach, tl ion | ne uni- 
versal. To talk of M et Ali ble t ¢ Syria, as some of our 
Liberals do, is to have a very strange idea of government. Mehemet Ali, by 
ruining a rich country, Eg) pt obtained the : i ia, by a sys- 
tem of grinding oppressi hich cost a great deal more thar s covered by 
the revenues of the lat untrv If this he g nt, the Pasha, no 
doubt, governed 8S) I I the pe serable I ned 
that the object of was the w re peop! vet Ali 
plunged the people d l | I} . ished 
The only civilizat t t s aught him 
by French soldiers of fortun 1 wal tion of an army; and this he ob- 
tained by drains on the population altogether insupportabie. a nder the Lurks, 
the Syrians, according to the reports very tray , enjoyed comparative 
happiness ; but Mehemet Al’ ption, rigor : force 1 in every vil- 
lage, by which mountaineers, cus d a lite of independence, have been 
torn from their homes to enter his ab! 1 army, filled the whole country 
with distress. How t F hould | deet ! lcsirable to uphold 


this monstrous rule 


In this passag 





its an important 
principle, and then evades its application by a play upon words. 
By undertaking to establish that Menemet A11 does not govern 
Syria, it concedes the j ice of the positi n * that the de Jacto 
government in any country is th. > ich foreign governments are 
bound to recognize as the jure governme i i 

existence is a pre of of the ac juic scence of the peo} le in its claim 
of sovereignty, and the only proof that foreigners ean hay e. Che 
application of this test the Chronicle evades by setting up a new 
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definition of government: it will recognize no government which 
has not for its object the benefit of the people; and it constitutes 
its own government judge of what governments are for the benefit 
of the people. It arrogates to the British Cabinet the power of 
sitting in judgment upon all governments, and putting them under 
its ban and anathema if they do not come up to its ideal standard 
of excellence, and of encouraging and aiding local insurrections 
against it with a view to overturn it. This is rank “ propo- 
gandism”—the doctrine that free nations are in duty bound 
to assist oppressed subjects in insurrection against tyrannical 
governments. We should like to see Lord Paumerston take the 
opinion of the three powers with which he contracted a closer 
alliance on the 15th of July. Fancy him suggesting the applica- 
tion of the principle to Prussia, in the case of Westphalia, or the 
provinces wrested in 1815 from the King of Saxony, or the Dutchy 
of Posen, or Prussia Proper; to Austria, in the case of Hungary 
and Lombardy ; to Russia, in the case of the Caucasus and Poland. 
It was by this argument that the French Directory justified its 
intrigues with the disaffected in Ireland and the landing of the 
French troops under Hocus. We shall be told tbat this is 
stretching the application of the doctrine beyond what the Chro- 
nicle contemplated. We know that it is; and in the shrinking 
from its legitimate consequehces, we detect the fallacy of an 
unnecessary appeal to sentiment in order to bewilder and mis- 
lead the judgment. The talk about Mrenemer Ant’s tyranny is 
merely introduced in order to lend a colouring toa course of policy 
predetermined without any reference to the character or conduct of 
the Pasha of Egypt. The object is to raise a cloud of dust, under 
cover of which the awkward admission of the rights of de facto 
rulers may be shuffled off. 

Here we might safely allow the question to rest. Whether the 
government of Mruemer Azz be better or worse than that of his 
predecessors, has nothing to do with the justice of our proceedings 
in Syria. But it deserves to be remarked, as an indication of 
the sincerity of our opponents, that they offer no proof of the 
accusations they so liberally scatter against the Pasha. It is 
not enough to say that Menemert’s government is bad, unless 
they can show that it is worse than that for which it is a sub- 
stitute, or that they can give the Syrians a better. What evi- 
dence we have consulted on this question is in the Pasha’s favour. 
Lord Varentia, Browne, and Burckuarpt, give us miserable 
pictures of the state of Egypt under the Mameluke Beys. Nir- 
BUHR and Burckuarpt show the state of anarchy in Syria pre- 
vious to the time cf Mruemer Axi. The opinion of Colonel 
Campse t, late Consul-General in Egypt, which we quoted in the 
Spectator of the 10th October, is strong evidence to the fact that 
Daten Au1's government, with all its undeniable defects, is an 
improvement upon what preceded it. Since we quoted Colonel 
Campsetr, Mr. Kinnear, who tells us in his preface, “ the object 
of my visit to the Levant was entirely mercantile,” has published 
a tour through a considerable part of the dominions of Mrenemrr 
Aur, and has recorded his opinion of the Pasha’s government in these 
words—“ It is not a good government; but what is bad in it 
belongs to the Turkish government also, and what is comparatively 
good is Mchemet Ali's.” And again—‘ On the whole, however, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the government of Mehemet Ali in 
Syria is better than that of the Turkish Pashas; and I have no he- 
sitation at allin saying that it has been very much misrepresented 
in England.” The opinions of Colonel Campreni and Mr. Kin- 
NEAR are the opinions of men who have seen with their own eyes 
the ccuntries of which they speak: they are uttered as a simple 
statement of facts, without any intention or wish to support one 
line of policy or another. ‘The depreciatory statements in the 
Chronicle, on the other hand, are made by persons not acquainted 
with the country, without reference to witnesses, for the purpose of 
defending a line of policy which has been attacked, and in a tone 
that indicates animosity. The attack upon the conscription comes 
with a bad grace from a country which still retains its pressgangs ; 
and the appeal ad invidiam about “ bastard civilization taught by 
French soldiers of fortune,” is unfortunate, seeing that there are 
many English civilians in Menemer Axi’s employment, and that he 
only had recourse to French officers for the organization of his 
army after English ones had been refused him. 

We have directed so much space to the Chronicle’s anticipatory 
attack upon the Peace-meetings, not because we think its argu- 
ments cither very new or very well put, but because we wish to 
point it out to the friends of peace, as an evidence of the effect that 
their demonstrations are calculated to produce, and of the devices 
by which it is sought to inspire them with distrust of their own 
judgment. They may here see how feeble the arguments that can 
be brought against their opinions, by those who have the greatest 
interest in making out a strong case against them. And they may 
also see a confession of their power to do good, in the eagerness 
with which they are begged to desist from their intended move- 
ment—in the attempt to spread distrust of their judgment and sin- 
cerity before they have been allowed to speak for themselves. Their 
object is a great and good one: their body embraces men of various 
stages of opinion, some with more confined and other with further- 
reaching views. All of them are agreed that the object which it is 
proposed to accomplish by the warlike operations in Syria is 
too unimportant to be for a moment weighed in the balance against 
the preservation of the friendship of France and the peace of Eu- 
rope. Some of them trace the danger in which we stand to the 
practice of meddling in the domestic concerns of other nations, and 
avail themselves of the opportunity of drawing public attention to 
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the efficiency of the non-intervention principle as a means of dimi- 
nishing the frequency of wars. A yet smaller number deprecate 
war under any circumstances, and avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to inculcate their pacific doctrines. There is here no 
ground for distrust or disunion. All can honestly coédperate in 
the attempt to conciliate France by an honest expression of the 
national desire to cultivate its friendship and alliance—a remon- 
strance against the folly of endangering the interests of civiliza- 
tion for so paltry a cause of quarrel as has produced a transient 
alienation. And the subjects of discussion to which the advocates 
of non-intervention and the friends of peace under all circum- 
stances invite attention, are not only important, but such as are 
at this moment more especially deserving to be canvassed and 
likely to be attended to. We hope, therefore, that the men who 
have appealed to public opinion upon such vital questions will not 
allow themselves to be diverted from their undertaking either by 
taunts or by flattery; and that they will carry on the good work 
with that temper and judgment which, by avoiding such actions as 
are liable to misrepresentation and such expressions as have a 
tendency to stimulate prejudice into anger, are most likely to pro- 
mote their praiseworthy object. 

In connexion with this subject, we may be pardoned for noticing 
a pretty strong personal appeal made to the Spectator in the 
Morning Post of Wednesday. ‘ The Spectator is too well-informed 
not to know, whatever it may say, that the Opposition is for peace,” 
observes that journal. This is an imputation of insincerity unlike 
the usual measured and well- bred language of the Morning Post; and 
it is, we must be allowed to say, altogether undeserved on our part. 
We know nothing of the inclinations of the Opposition beyond 
what is revealed in its public acts and words. We have indeed 
heard, upon good authority, that one sagacious Conservative chief 
disapproves of the Patmerston policy; and we have read with 
pleasure some powerful and statesmanlike articles on the subject 
which have appeared in the Zimes. But the Times and the 
nobleman to whom we allude do not constitute “the Opposi- 
tion.” We are quite aware that the Opposition journals “ said 
several weeks ago,” that “the question at issue is after all but 
a few leagues of territory more or less, and that this is 
a miserable pretext for involving two great nations in the 
miseries of war.” But we think we have noticed during the 
interval which has elapsed since “several weeks ago,” a slackness 
on the part of “ the Opposition journals” in urging this great truth, 
just at the moment when it might have most profitably been urged. 
It may be that we are wrong—we should be happy to find that we 
are—but we must confess that there are some passages in the very 
article of the Morning Post to which we are referring, which tend 
to confirm us in our error, if error it be. There is an attempt to 
escape from the consequences of the admission of the unimportance 
of the dispute in Syria, something after the fashion of the Morning 
Chronicle’s attempt to back out from the consequence of its ad- 
mission of the rights of de facto sovereigns— 

“ But it is said by some of the Radicals, that while we, the Conservatives, 
censure the French for threatening war, we support the carrying into effect of 
the treaty of the 15th of July; that is, we support war itself now carrying on 
upon the coast of Syria. This is merely sophistry. It is an endeavour by the 
use of the same word to make different things seem similar. War, it may be 
said, is war; but every one of common sense must see that the measures of 
force resorted to on the coast of Syria are very different from the military and 
naval strife of nation against nation in Europe.” 

Well, if it is not war, what is it? The Post says— 

“ Strictly speaking, the force used on the coast of Syria is not a ‘ war’ at all. 
There has been no declaration of war. There is no strife of nation against 
nation, but merely assistance given to a Sovereign in alliance with the great 
Powers of Europe, to relieve part of his territory from the sway of a rebel 
chief. The European Powers would gladly have done this without strife or 
bloodshed. ‘They did not hastily, nor wantonly, resort to measures of force. 
They gave ample time for compliance with that which they had resolved upon; 
and then, when it was found that nothing else would answer the purpose, they 
resorted to forcible measures for the attainment of a specific end. They have 
sought no conquest, but merely the accomplishing of a mutual agreement. 
This is very different from war; and to compare this with a war between rival 
nations in Europe, is nothing but rhetorical trick and imposture. But these 
are the ordinary weapons of revolutionists, whether mild and mitigated as in 
England, or mad and militant as in France.” 

If this is not war, it is something worse. It is the Holy Alliance 
principle of sovereigns combining to put down insurrection in each 
other’s territories; a doctrine recently revived by the Morning 
Chronicle, and equally objectionable with the propagandist doc- 
trine of supporting “the sacred right of insurrection” by foreign 
aid, which that journal found it convenient to promulgate on Wed- 
nesday last. It would appear too, from the stress laid by the Post 
upon there having “ been no declaration of war,” that in its estima- 
tion the declaration makes the war; and that battles, sieges, and 
bombardments, are mere inconsequential trifles. If the Post is 
right in this its last conclusion, it does not consider the operations 
in Syria as a mere question of a few leagues more or less. It con- 
siders thein as the enforcement of a principle which it sincerely 
believes to be just, but which we with equal sincerity believe 
to be false and mischievous. If the Whig Government act 
upon this principle, their interference in Syria is not merely 
foolish but criminal, for it is in direct contradiction to the pro- 
fessed principles of their party. The Conservatives are con- 
sistent in holding this principle; but as acting upon it must in- 
evitably lead to wars, we cannot look to them to advocate’ peace. 
Their place is ainong the defenders of the Ministerial policy. We 
have no wish to bandy epithets with the Post—*“ rhetorical trick and 
imposture "—* weapons of revolutionists,” and the like ; because 
they only serve to irritate disputants, not to promote the attain- 
ment of truth. But we do not think that so long as this country 
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acts upon the principle of keeping down rebellious subjects for 
sovereigns who cannot do it for themselves, it has any right to be 
offended at violent language provoked by its own injustice. 





THE ENTHUSIASM FOR CAPTAIN REYNOLDS. 


Tr is a trite remark, that men who can with great sagacity censure 
foliy in others, can the next moment go and with the gravest face 
commit the same folly. When the unenfranchised were making a 
show of the Dorchester labourers after their return from banish- 
ment, every Liberal middle-class-man you met was sighing— 
“Poor fellows, what a false position! the selfish love of parade 


among the leaders of the working-classes is ruining their prospects | 


in life.” And yet in the case of Captain Reynoxps, our middle- 
class Liberals seemed bent upon “ruining” the Captain’s prospects 
in life, in order to indulge themselves in a sensation. ‘The course 
recommended by the Morning Chronicle to the rest of the enthu- 
giasts must necessarily have led to this result—to divert public 
attention from the necessity of reform in the Army, and therefore to 
leave the Horse Guards and their pets as powerful and self- 
willed as ever; to widen the breach between Captain Rrynoups 
and the superior officers in the Army, to embitter the feelings on 
both sides, and to render the attainment of justice for him im- 


possible. The persons who wilfully incurred such an obvious | 


danger, deceived themselves when they fancied they cared a straw 
for Captain Reynorps—they only sought the indulgence of an agree- 
able sensation. We wish any one who doubts of this would read 
a pamphlet, published some time ago by poor SomERVILLE, who was 
flogged about the time of the Reform Bill hurly-burly, in which he 
describes his treatment by the managers of the Déspatch and others, 
who took him up and made a hero and idol of him fora time. A 
parallel fate would have been the lot of Captain ReyNoxps had he 
given himself up to his “enthusiastic” admirers. The Captain 
saw this, or was taught it by wiser friends, and has declined the 
honour of canonization as a martyr, in a newspaper letter, to which 
we have no objection’ except that it might have appeared a little 
earlier, and that it is rather too humble and penitent to be quite 
sincere. However, Captain Reynoups has acted wisely: seeing 
that his professing friends were doing their best to keep upright the 
wall against which he ran his head before, he has declined being 
again projected against it by their accumulated impetus. 

The effect produced by this letter upon the meeting of the 


admirers of Captain Reynorps, held on ‘Thursday last, seems on | 


the whole to have been salutary. They have extended their opera- 
tions: they are not only going on to collect subscriptions, but have 
passed resolutions, to the effect that the conduct of Lord Car- 
DIGAN ought to be inquired into, that Lord Il1ri ought to be 
removed from the Horse Guards, and that a petition founded 
upon these resolutions ought to be presented to the Queen. 
This is nearing the right track—one step further and they 
will be upon it. It is not so much Lord Carpiaan or Lord 
Hitt, as the system of the Army, which has made them what 
they are and enabled them to annoy and oppress deserving officers, 
that ought to be attacked. 
exactly a hero, and although animated by few or no popular sym- 
pathies, is a gallant officer who has been unjustly dealt with. Even 


if he had no other claim upon justice than the way in which he has | 


been dealt with by the Court-martial, the conduct of that body has 
shown the unworthy treatment under which many deserving officers 
in the British Army are suffering, and to which every man in the 
service is momentarily liable. A full and deliberate Parliamentary 
investigation of the whole circumstances of Captain Reynotps’s 
case, with a view to set right whatever wrong may have been done, 
and with a view to prevent the recurrence of such cases by amending 
the Army-organization, is what is wanted. 
A PUZZLE. 

Tur Times is a Conservative journal. On Thursday the Times 
demonstrated, to its own satisfaction, that the necessary tendency 
of the Municipal Reform Bill is to throw power into the hands of 
the Conservatives. ‘It organized, and drew up, and banded to- 
gether in hostile array, the two great parties, ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Con- 
servative,’ in every borough town, and kept them thus embodied 
and opposed in constantly-recurring warfare. Now, this is a state 
of things which must prove in the long run the ruin of the ‘ Libe- 
ral’ party, simply because it wants the main elements of patient, 
and persevering, and continuous exertion.” And yet, at the con- 
clusion of its demonstration, the Zimes remarks—** As to the 
graver question, of whether the new Corporations, in themselves, 





are likely to prove beneficial to the inhabitants of these towns, or | 


otherwise, that is a matter the decision of which must necessarily 


be postponed until honest and respectable men shall have had a | 
sufficient trial of the working of the system.”—Whence this hesi- | 


tation? Does the Times mistrust its Conservative fricnds ? or its 
own arguments ? 

AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT FOR REPEAL. 
Ar a Repeal dinner at Carrick-on-Suir, the health of the Marquis 
of Warerrorp was toasted. Mr. O'Connetz rose to return 
thanks, “It was a singular thing to find him, who had so long 





fought against the family of the noble Marquis, standing up at a , 


Repeal festivity in Carrick-on-Suir to speak to his health. J¢ 
showed that times were changed for the better. The noble Marquis 
Was surrounded by the gentry of the country, fo whose amusements 
he administered; whereas in London he was nothing. Let them 


Captain Reynotps, although not | 
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obtain Repeal, and they would have the absentees returning to fol- 
| low the example of the noble Marquis.”—Think of that, Irishmen! 
| get Repeal, and you will not only be able to keep your WaTer- 
| FoRDs at home, but to increase the breed. And then it is an ar- 

gument which tells equally well on this side of the water. Mr. 
O’Connex. vastly underrates the importance of the Marquis when 
he says “ in London he was nothing.” ‘The noble Lord contrived 
in London (and, indeed, from one end of the island to the other) 
to make people feel that he was a very great—nuisance. Many a 
decent shopkeeper on this side of St. George’s Channel would 
gladly vote for Repeal if quite certain that it would keep the Mar- 
quis of Warrerrorp at home. 











PENITENTIARY SYSTEM AND PRISON-DISCIPLINE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

f Sth November 1840. 
Str—It is with inexpressible pleasure that I have observed the Government 
| aroused toa sense of their duty and at last to a sense of justice; and been in« 

duced, though tardily, to build, asan experiment, a model-prison (which will be 
| completed in three years) upon an improved system of the Penitentiary at 
| Pennsylvania. . 
| Some time has now elapsed since I drew the public attention to a series of 
observations which appeared in the Spectator, on the obvious policy of the 
Legislature enacting a law to establish the Silent system as a criminal punish- 
ment, in lieu of that of Transportation, which has so long been suffered to re= 
main an incubus on the national justice of this country. No Government, I 
contend, has a right to transport the surplus or criminal part of the population 
to a distant colony, there to inflict eternal injuries, sap and undermine the 
foundation of its prosperity, and breed a pestilence and disorganization among 
| its inhabitants. Experience has taught us, after half a century, that the 
Transportation system has become an anomaly, and that it is supported ata 
vast expense, and remains a dead-weight upon the revenue of this country, 
while it defeats its grand purpose—the ends of justice. As proofs of these re- 
| marks, I need only refer your readers to my statements, which have appeared 
| in this journal relative to the efficiency of the Penitentiary system as now ex- 
| isting in the United States, with complete success; and also the working of 
' the system in our own country, viz. in Glasgow and Gloncester, in which 
places it has been found to act most beneficially on the criminal. When once a 
prisoner has undergone the severe regimen of the Silent system, the circum- 
stance of the exclusion from his dishonest associates—being thrown upon his 
own thoughts—so affects him morally, that he rarely, if ever, returns to his 
criminal practices, but is anxious to resort to an honest course of life and be- 
come a useful member of society. 

There are two divisions of imprisonment—that before trial, and that after con- 
viction. Before the trial, its objects are, first, the safe custody of the prisoner ; 
and secondly, the prevention of his being corrupted by others. After conviction, 
it operates as a punishment for the suppression of crime, by its intimidating 
influence over the offender and the rest of society. Persons sentenced to a pe- 
| nitentiary do require long imprisonment: but how small a proportion they at 
| present bear to the rest, appears from the facts, that out of 9,915 offenders 
| sentenced to imprisonment at the Assizes and Sessions of 1835, 8,071 were 

sentenced for terms of six months and under; 1,543 for one year and above 
six months ; 290 for two years and above one year; and only 11 for three years 
and above two years, exclusive of the great number of summary commitments. 

At Milbank, indeed, the term of imprisonment ranges from three to five years ; 
| but long imprisonments, like those of the United States, which for grave offences 
extend trom two to twenty years, or for life, have hitherto formed no part of our 
penal system; and while transportation continues the principal secondary pu- 
nishment, a penitentiary can only be used upon a very partial and limited scala 
There is nothing in such a system to prevent an innocent man, of blameless 
life, who has the misfortune to be accused for the first time of felony, if he 
happens afterwards to be committed for a misdemeanour or for vagrancy, from 
entering into companionship with those whose offences scarcely involve any 
breach of morality, or whose poverty may be their only crime. 

The groundwork of the disaffection and disorganization of the mass of 
| our surplus population springs from the foundation of the gross abuses of prison- 
discipline as now enacted in our Metropolitan Prisons. The present injurious 
system has the most universal and dangerous tendency towards the criminal parts 
of the community, and more especially the juvenile offenders: it encourages 
crime in its most hideous form, defeats the ends of justice, and deprives the pri- 
soner of all improvement both mental and religious. 

It appears that all the rules and regulations of the Gaol Act, 4th Geo. IV. 


| 

| 

| have been for some time infringed by the system of the Lord Mayor and 
| Aldermen of the City. 

| 

| 












1. The corrupting associations of prisoners of all ages and degree of guilt in 
one indiscriminate mass, and the utter absence of all employment. 

2. The communication that goes on with people outside the prison, by which 
supplies of spirituous liquors are obtained in detiance of the existing laws. 

3. The slothful habit encouraged by the prisoners passing too much time 
in bed. 

4. The dirt and closeness of many of the prisons, and the dirty state of many 
of the prisoners. 

5. The gross ignorance, mental, moral, and religious, in which criminals are 
now allowed to remain. 

6. Total laxity of all discipline in admitting visiters, so that the worst cha- 
racters, including receivers of stolen goods, obtain easy access to the prisoners. 
7. Gross imposition under the name of ward-dues and brief-drawing, and the 
| admission of newspapers without restraint. 

8. The insecurity of the prisons giving frequent rise to escapes. 

9. The luxurious diet in some prisons, compared with the workhouse poor or 
the honest labourer out of prison. 

10. The insufficient diet of other prisoners. ; 

11. The incompetency of many of the keepers, and the immoral practice of 
outraging the decent rights of the female sex by permitting male officers to 
attend upon female ptisoners. 

12, And lastly, no difference made between the convicted and unconvicted 
| prisoners. 

These are abuses that have characterized a great Metropolitan prison for a 
number of years past, in defiance of all decency, justice, or humanity, and the 
expressed enactment of the existing laws. 

Such is the state of our criminal laws and the abuses of our prisons in the 
| nineteenth century,—evils that have been engendered through the lethargy of a 
| weak and truckling Government and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City, 
| and to say the least, of the Corporation, the existence of which is a scandal 
| and a disgrace to any part of the kingdom; but how much more so to the 
Metropolis, the centre of civilization, the distinguished seat of philanthropic 
institutions of every description. 

Let us hope that the day is at hand when this stain will be removed from 
the character of the City. 
| Lam, Sir, yours very traly, A. B. 
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Bentley. 
MR. KINNEAR'S CAIRO, PETRA, AND DAMASCUS. 
Mr. Kinnear is a resident of Glasgow, who had occasion during 
the past year to visit Egypt and Syria on mercantile business. At 
Cairo he fellin with Mr. Roserts the artist ; and was readily pre- 
vailed upon to join him and Mr. Pett in a journey through the 
Wilderness where the children of Israel wandered, and suvsequently 
to visit the rock-formed city of Petra, the capital of Idumea, and 
the subject of the denunciation of Isaiah. Accomplishing this 
latter task in safety, and remaining some time in the deserted city, 
in spite of Arab rapacity and guile, our travellers proceeded on to 
Palestine ; where Mr. Kinnear parted from his friend, who was 
journeying to Jerusalem, he himself proceeding to Beyrout and 

stig 

The narrative of this journey is in the form of letters; written 
doubtless on the road, and subsequently revised. ‘The writer puts 
forth no claim to scientific or artistical acquirement, and the inci- 
dents of his journey were not of an uncommon kind; yet is his yo- 
lume of a very agreeable and lively character. Competently read, 
especially in the Bible, and possessing a good deal of native shrewd- 
ness and judgment, without pretence or straining after profoundness, 
Mr. Kinnear has stamped upon his page the charm of simplicity and 
reality. Writing without an idea of print, (for we divine that the 
late events in Syria suggested his publication,) he put down what 
struck him just as it struck him. lence there is no elaborate dis- 
quisition on subjects already exhausted ; no affectation of rapture 
with antiquities because rapture is expected ; no pumping up of lofty 
sensations that would not spontaneously rise; and no suppression 
of seeming trifles that characterize the people and really mark the 
difference between the East and the West. Often as the journey 
between Alexandria and Cairo, and often as these cities have 
been described, the narrative of Mr. Kinnear may be read with 
pleasure, simply because he does not aim at spinning out, or 
writing Egyptian, but contents himself with telling of what made 
an impression on him at the time. 

These remarks apply still more to the journey in the Desert. 
The route Mr. Kinnear followed to the city of Petra seems the 
same as Lanorpr’s; but he is as superior to the Frenchman in his 
sketches of Arab charactcrs and the little incidents of Desert- 
travelling, as the work of the Frenchman was superior in graphic 
illustration and antiquarian description. In that portion which re- 
lates to Scriptural topics—as Mount Sinai, Horeb, and the prophe- 
cies connected with Edom— Mr. Kinnear also surpasses Lanorpe, 
or his English translator; if sound sense and true religion, but a 
scepticism as to idle tradition or rash interpretation, are saperior 
to a kind of poetical fanaticism. Passing over some sensible re- 
marks on the prophecies of Isaiah, and -an exposure of the pious 
fraud which suppresses part of the prediction to make it appear 
to have been literally fulfilled, we will take from this section some 
excuses for the conduct of the Israelites in the Desert. They 
furnish another proof to the argument that the full force of the 
Scriptures cannot be apprehended by Occidentals without con- 
siderable study. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE ISRAELITES. 

How little do we think, in reading the history of Israel’s wanderings in the 
wilderness, of the trials and temptatiou® to which they were exposed. Our 
minds are too apt to dwell on their rebellion and want of faith ; their forget- 
fulness of the mighty signs and wonders which had so recently been wrought 
for their deliverance ; their want of trust in His power and wisdom, who with 
a mighty hand and an outstretched arm had brought them forth out of their 
house of bondage ; and perhaps we may at times fcel as if their murmurings 
against the Lord and against Moses were somethitg so extraordinary and un- 
reasonable, that we could never have been guilty of the like under the same 
circumstances. But how much must all that they had to endure of mere phy- 
sical privations have been enhanced, and made more overwhelming by the 
almost irresistible despondency which oppresses the mind, amid this fearful 
silence and solitude. It is impossible to look around on the ghastly and almost 
unearthly desolation of this “ great and terrible wilderness,” without feeling 
that their trials were far greater than we had ever before imagined—without 
fecling sympathy with their sufferings, as pity for their frailty. 

THE TWO DESERTS, 

The desert here has a very different appearance from that of Suez, which 
presents an expanse of hard gray gravel, with here and there a few prickly 
shrubs. There the desert appeared to me to be only dreary and monotonous ; 
but here I felt impressed by the grandeur of the wild solitary waste, surging 
away, eand-hillover sand-hill, all herbless and lifeless as far as the eye could 
reach. Perhaps this might partly arise from having got rid of the common 
vulgar associations by which the “ overland” route to India has unromanced 
the Desert of Suez. It has become a regular high-road, marked by carriage- 
wheels, and furnished with three “stations,” as they are called, where travellers 
may indulge in potations of champagne or London porter. Sixty miles of bad 
road, with three very bad inns, where gentlemen in hats and pea-jackets drink 
bottled porter and smoke cheroots. 

There was a sublimity in the desolation and perfect solitude of the desert 
here: no trace of man, not even the track of camels’ feet in the sand: the 
Tecent footsteps of our own were behind us, and ended at our encampment, and 
all beyond was as if it had never been trodden. 

No palm tree rove to spot the wilderness, 
The dark blue sky closed round, 
And rested like adume 
Upon the circling waste. 
Every thing about us too—the tents, the camels, the Bedaweens, with their 
wild faces and picturesque costume—was in keeping with the scenery. * 














We had now left the more open part of the desert, and our route la among 
narrow sandy vallies, between rugged precipitous crags of calcareous rock, mixed 
with beds of gravel and indurated sand. You can hardly imagine a more savage 
scene. The crags rose sometimes perpendicularly, like enormous walls, their 
summits riven and shattered into the most wild and fantastic forms: occasion- 
ally the vallies opened out wider, and high isolated masses of rock rose abruptly 
from the sand, curiously turreted and embattled, and haviig their naked sides 
worn and undermined by the drifting sand, as if they had been subjected to the 
action of a torrent. Nature has often been represented as smiling: Mere she 
might be said to wear a ghastly and frantic grin. No living thing was to be 
seen, except the little gray lizards that darted across our path, or lay basking 
in the burning sunshine on the stones: the air was hot and motionless, and the 
glare from the white rocks and sand became painful to the eyes. For the first 
time I began to feel the thirst rather distressing ; and the water being heated by 
the sun, and having ulready acquired a nauseous taste from the skins, atforded 
little refreshment. 

We have scen the change made by the Pasha’s rule in the Desert 
of Suez ; and whatever his government may be towards his subjects, 
a wondrous change has also taken place as regards foreigners. ad 
any English captain been daring enough to resent a whipping 
under the sway of “our ancient ally,” he would have been dealt 


| with differently from Captain L : 


A SAILOR AND A SERAGLIO-GUARDIAN. 

The black eunuchs in the service of persons of distinction are the most in- 
tolerable, insolent, swaggering puppies you ever saw. They are always hand- 
somely dressed; and in the streets they “keep the cantle o’ the causeway,” 
and care no more for an English khowuga than for a water-carrier or a donkey- 
boy. 

‘Two days ago, as Captain L was walking slowly towards the hotel, (at 
Cairo,) he was overtaken by the carriage of Abbas Pasha, the Governor ; an old- 
fashioned French chariot, drawn by four horses, driven by an Arab coach- 
man, with two or three Arab footmen sticking on behind, and a dozen 
or two running on foot on each side—altogether a very odd-looking 
turn-out. On this occasion it contained some of the ladies of the Go- 
vernor’s family, and was preceded by a black cunuch; who, thinking 
that the Giaour did not move quickly enough out of the way, gave 
him a smart cut across the shoulders with his koorbadj (a whip made 
of hippopotamus hide.) But, alas for poor Blackie! the Englishman possessed 
a weapon of the power of which an Oriental has no idea. The Captain’s fists 
hit right and left on the Nubian’s head and chest in a shower of blows, from 
which he in vain attempted to defend himself with his whip; and he received 
a pretty severe punishment before the crowd began to collect, and the Captain 
thought it prudent to retreat into the hotel. Having taken the punishment of 
the personal insult into his own hands, he went to the Consulate and desired 
that an apology for the national insult should be demanded from the Governor 
himself; and, in reply to the message of the Consul, his Excellency said that if 
Captain L would come to the Serai next day, and point out the offender, 
he should be bastinadoed until the Captain and any friend he might bring with 
him were satistied. Next day, accordingly, the party proceeded to the house 
of Abbas Pasha; the servants were paraded before them, and the aggressor 
identified : but, however severely our countryman might have punished jim on 
the spot and in the irritation of the moment, he had too much good feeling to 
stand by and see him beaten during bis pleasure. After the first two or three 
blows with the stick, his feelings relented, and he declared himself satisfied. 

In exploring the deserts wandered over by the Israelites, Mr. 
Kinnear discusses the question as to which was the true Sinai 
apd Horeb, from the Scriptural description; and arrives at the 
conclusion that nothing can be concluded. He, however, visited 
the convent on the assumed Mount Sinai, and subsequently as- 
cended the mountain—both being rather difficult jobs. 

ENTRANCE TO THE CONVENT OF MOUNT SINAL 

The sun had set before we reached the middle of the valley; and I have 
seldom seen any thing grander than the appearance of these bare granite moun- 
tains with their ragged peaks glittering in the moonlight. As we entered the 
narrow valley in which the convent stands, lights were seen moving about the 
building; and when we rode up to the walls, a gray-bearded figure appeared 
with atorch at a small window high above our heads; and after reconnoitering 
us for a few moments, withdrew without speaking a word, Presently another 
window opened, several monks appeared with lights, and a rope was let down 
for our letters. After a minute or two, during which our friends above ap- 
peared to be in deep consultation, the rope was again let down for ourselves, 

The ascent is somewhat nervous, I assure you; forthe whole apparatus con 
sists of a rope with a loop at the end of it; rather ominous—very like being 
“ kilted up in a tow,” as Bailie Jarvie has it: your whole safety depends on 
your holding the rope firmly with your hands, and you find constant employ- 
ment for your feet in keeping yourself from coming in collision with the 
rough projections of the wall. Then the old monks walk so slowly round their 
windlass above, that you think you are to be left all night dangling in the air; 
and when you are fairly wound up, you find yourself hanging two or three feet 
from the window, without the possibility of getting in, till the monks get hold 
of the rope and land you like a bale of goods. 

When Lanorpne visited Petra he was accompanied by a sort of 
army. Qur travellers had nothing but the Sultan's firman and 
their own skill in dealing with the Arabs, to escort them safely. 
The chieftain who undertook the task, and took the money, had ne 
territorial authority in the city and its district, nor any other right 
there at all than what was derived from the strongest arm. As this 
was not the first time he had carried strangers thither and retained 
all the guarantee-imoney, a point was fairly enough raised by the in- 
habitants of the place as to their title to something; and various 
ludicrous discussions ensued between the different Sheiks, singu- 
larly characteristic of Arab manners. Here is a scene, where 
Macanet, the chief of Petra de fucto, is supposed to have planned 
a scheme to plunder poor old Anrep, the chief de jure, according to 
his own account, of the traveller's tribute he had received to share 
with him. . 

“ On leaving his tent in the morning, Mr. Pell had observed a fellow skulking 
rather suspiciously among the rocks immediately above our encampment : pre= 
sently two or three long guns appeared above the bushes; another and another 
Arab came creeping on in the same stealthy manner; and at last the whole 
party started up, and with loud shouts rushed past the tents to the bivouac of 
our Bedaween allies. ‘They were a branch of the Fellaheen of Wady Mousa; 
who, having heard of our ‘arrival and of the ‘black mail’ we had_ paid, had 
come to demand their share of the money. The tumult was at its height 
when we reached the tents: one pescnting sr: x fellow had brought the muzzle 
of his gun within a few inches of old Sheich Abed’s breast, and the whole 
valley rang with their clamour. ‘The Alloeens kept aloof from the contest 5 
and Sheick Magabel looked on in silence. He was either too dangerous a per~ 
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gon to meddle with, or, which is not improbable, he had himself set on this 

arty to rob old Abed of the hundred and fifty piastres which had been so un- 
willingly yielded to him the day before. The whole brunt of the attack, 
however, fell on the old man. After a few vain attempts to remonstrate with 
his turbulent clansmen, he pulled the money from his bosom, and dashing it 
to the ground, cursed them and their fathers to the lowest depths of Jehennem ; 
while they gathered up the pieces of money, and sat down to divide the plunder. 

“To this succeeded a scene of which the quiet and orderly proceedings ap- 
peared the more extraordinary after the tumult and violence which we had just 
witnessed. A dispute arose about a donkey which one of the new-comers was 
said to have stolen, and the three Sheichs were called on to sit as judges on the 
case. ‘The whole party were seated on the ground; and old Abed, who had 
just been robbed with such barefaced violence, opened this Arab court of justice 
with great gravity, by reciting part of the introductory chapter of the Koran, 
and what appeared to be some of the Bedaween laws; to which his audience 
listened with perfect decorum and great attention. While speaking, he held 
in his hand a drawn sabre, which at the conclusion of his address he laid down : 
it was then taken up by another; and so on by each successive speaker; and 
no one attempted to interrupt him who held the sword. When the case was 
settled to the apparent satisfaction of all parties, our unwelcome visiters left 
us, disappearing among the rocks as suddenly as they had appeared. We could 
not learn with any certainty who they were, or who Sheich Magabel was. He 
called hitaself guardian of the tombs. Hussein said that he was a notorious 
robber; and old Abed shook his head and groaned when we put the same 
question to him, Nobody, he said, had a right to receive tribute there but 
himself; that he was the Sheich of Wady Mousa, but that the men whom we 
had seen in the morning were a branch of the tribe who had revolted from his 
authority.” : 

- The journey through Syria has not perhaps so much interest 
as the pilgrimage in the Desert, but it has many descriptive touches 
of Oriental manners. ‘Take for example a scene where the Vakeel 
had omitted to procure camels for our travellers, 

ORIENTAL OFFICIAL PRACTICES. 

Oddly enough the Sheich entered at that very moment, and was received 
with a storm of abuse from the Vakeel. He stood very patiently, with his 
hands folded in his sleeves; but it was evident from his bewildered look and 
the anxiety of the Vakeel to prevent him from speaking, that he had received 
no order for the camels. The poor man looked first at us, then at the Vakeel, 
and made one or two unsuccessful attempts to speak. 

“ Othou most unlucky ! did we not send to thee for camels for these Ingles 7” 
said the Vakeel. 

“ By Allah! O Effendee! your” 

«“ O, dog! thou wouldst lie to us. 

“ By your soul, O Effendee! 

“ Give him the koorbadj,” whispered the Agha. 

“ Ah, the hog! give him the Avorbadj,” cried the Vakeel: 
started forward and seized the poor Sheich by the shoulders 
with the koorhadj in his hand, tucking up the sleeve of his ri; » W 
paring to ke, when we interfered. There was no cause for punishing the 
man, we said—it was evident that he had received no orders about the camels: 
we felt ourselves very ill-used ; and would assuredly complain of the treatment 
we had experienced, if we were detained longer than noon. . 

We were then told that, having the Pasha’s firman, a ckawoss would be sent 
with us; and that we might seize on any camels we could find. ‘This was not 
avery agreeable mode of proceeding ; but it appeared to be the only way of 
getting out of our dilemma. We had seen some camels at a khan which we 
passed in the morning, and thither we went, accompanied by the Governor's 
ckawoss. 

We tried at first by fair means to hire the beasts we wanted ; but, although 
their camels were standing idle, not a man would engage on any terms to take 
us to Gaza. We were in the Nizam dress, and there was no mistaking Is- 
mael’s Egyptian face; and the people evidently suspected that we were on the 
Pasha’s service, and that our promise to pay them so much above the usual 
Government rate was not very likely to be fulfilled. We had no alternative, 
then, but to act in the character which they were determined to foree upon 
us—to take the camels, and pay the hire we had promised on our arrival at 
Gaza. Six camels were accordingly taken to carry the tents and baggage ; 
and the ckawoss was sent in search of asses for us to ride, as neither mules nor 
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horses were to be got. 

The tents were struck, and the ba e arranged; and the camel-drivers 
were proceeding unwillingly to load their beasts, when the ckawoss appeared, 
driving half-a-dozen donkies before him. We did not think of inquiring whose 
they were or how they had been procured ; and i was busy arranging a blanket 
on one of them, by way of saddle, when we were surrounded by a crowd of old 
men and women, who entreated us most earnestly not to take away their asses. 
It was rather a perplexing scene ; for we had felt some compunction in forcing 
the camel-drivers to go against their will, It was in vain that we promised 
payment. “ But we are not going to steal your asses, O Sheich! you shall be 
paid; you shall fix the price yourself.” ‘* May your bounty be extolled, O 
Etfendee!” replied an old gray-bearded Arab ; * but who will bring them back 
tous? We are old; we cannot go to Gaza.” 

It was clear that, whatever we might do with the camel-drivers, who were 
sturdy fellows, we could not take the asses of these poor people; and they were 
accordingly released, greatly to the delight of the owners, and much to the 
surprise of the ckawoss and two or three soldiers who were looking on. 

The “ Remarks on the Government of the Pasha,” which figure 
in the titlepage, appear to have been an afterthought, prompted by 
the times. ‘hey purport to have been written in quarantine at 
Alexandria: we suspect that they were composed nearer home. 
The substance is, that upon the whole, the Pasha’s Government is 
better than the Sultan’s, and that there would be no comparison 
between them were it not for the army, which Meurmert Att is 
compelled to maintain through the existing posture of affairs. The 
principal evil of the country is the conscription ; or at least the evil 
peculiar to the Pasha’s government, for the impressment of animals 
Is quite as characteristic of the Sultan’s. In all other points the 
rule of Meurmert is far superior: the taxation is regular, and the 
personal exactions of any officers are severely punished. As 
regards Christians, or other Giaours, there is no resemblance 
between the two rules: they have as much toleration and as 
much protection as any class of religionists in Europe—and rigid 
Justice against Mahometans, which was never attainable before. 

When Mr. Saromons’ half-official narrative of the ‘* Persecution 
of the Jews at Damascus” was noticed in the Spectator, we 
remarked upon certain peculiar not to say suspicious points in the 
Statement of the case. In a supplementary chapter, Mr. Kinnear 













asserts what we inferred, that they were not bastinadoed as Jews, 
but as criminals, and that their religion had nothing to do with the 
matter. 





“ The first person,” says he, “ arrested on suspicion of the murder of Padre 
Tomaso, was a Jewish barber, who confessed his own participation in the crime, 
and the names of his accomplices. Three of these fled to Bagdad, but the 
others were arrested, confined in separate cells, and separately examined; and 
their confessions agreed in the most minute particulars as to the circum- 
stances of the murder and the concealment of the remains of the bodies. 
After their confession, the accused were taken, each separately, with a guard of 
soldiers, to show the place where the mutilated remains had been buried. ‘The 
all pointed out the same spot: the ground was opened, and the bones examined 
by Dr. Lograsso, the superintendent of the military hospital, who pronounced 
them to be human bones. 

“ All these confessions were given under the bastinado, and God forbid 
that I should appear to defend so barbarous and inhuman a practice; but no 
other mode of torture was employed, and the minute and disgusting details 
which appeared in some of our public journals were mere fabrications, got 
wp for the purpose of exciting a feeling in this country against the Pasha of 

Egypt. 

“I state these facts on the authority of a highly-respectable British mer 
chant, who was in Damascus while the investigation was going on, and who ig 
as little under the influence of any prejudice against the Jews as any man I 
know. . 

“No one may justify the mode in which these proceedings were conducted; 
but it is an error to characterize them as a religious persecution. Confessions 
are extorted by the same means, in all similar judicial examinations, in every 
part of the Turkish dominions; and the Damascene Jews were subjected to 
this torture, not as Jews but as criminals. They would have been treated in 
the same manner had they been Mahommedans. The assertion that this ac- 
cusation was got up for the purpose of extorting money from the Jews, is 
equally unfounded: on the contrary, it is well known that large sums were 
offered to the local government to stay proceedings, and refused. 

“ During the excitement occasioned by these proceedings, the Jews were ex- 
posed to violence from the populace ; but the Government interfered with none 
except those accused of the murder. 

“ Among the Europeans in Beyrout and Damascus, I learn that there is no 
doubt that the persons accused were guilty of the murder.” 

Coupling this statement with the accusations generally urged 
against our Embassy at Constantinople, and its diplomatic agents, 
there seems to be little doubt as to the authors and disseminators 
of this atrocious calumny, and the purposes they had in view. Nor, 
when we consider the gatherings that were held at home, and the 
class of orators who attended them, is it too much to suppose that 
they were not discountenauced by the Foreign Office. It is indeed 
possible that the feeling in Downing Street was one of bond fide 
interest for the Jews; but if so, what are we to think of their 
ignorance of facts, apparently known to every foreigner op the spot ? 
Pretty sort of information ou which to decide upox ~ar or peace! 


IRELAND, BY MR. AND MRS. HALF. 


Tuts undertaking has all the promise of being useful, informing, 
and agreeable. Useful, as tending to make the sister country 
better known to the British public, and so dissipating prejudice, 
attracting the tourist to Ireland, and, what is of much more 
importance, the capitalist: informing, as not merely acquaint- 
ing the Saxon, in a superior literary style, with all that Guide- 
books and Topographies tell respecting a country, but mingling 
that curious knowledge with statistical and other facts throwing a 
strong light upon the presext condition of the people: agreeable, 
for it will be interspersed, w njecture, with many productions of 
that kind which are the chefs-d’wurre of Mrs. Haxt’s genius— 
tales of Irish superstitions, or stories of the actual life of the Irish 
peasantry. In additicn to these attractions, its typography is eles 
gant; and the illustrative maps, vignettes, and wood-cuts, valuable 
as graphic accompaniments. 

The work is to be published in parts, and the subject arranged 
under the head of counties ; County Cork being the district first 
described. As the part before us does not even finish the topo- 
graphy of the city and its environs, it furnishes no sufficient 
specimen of the general design: we will therefore let the authors 
state in their own words the various topics they intend to embrace 
in their publication— 

“ The towers, the castles, and the remai nastie ed , will be de- 
scribed by the pencil in the page that relates the more remarkable events in 
their several histories, and contrasts their present ruins with their former 
greatness. ‘The manners and customs of the Irish will also afford ample scope 
from which to draw both entertainment and information; the Baal-fire meet- 
ings on Midsummer eve; the patrons; the courtships; the weddings; the 
christenings ; the wakes; the pilgrimages to holy wells; the sports on All- 
Hallow-eve, and the observances of Christmas; the peculiar dances and the 
music of the peasantry; the musical instruments, ancient and modern; the 
faction-fights (now happily but and many other 
national points, usages, and cer pencil of 
the artist as well as the pen of gends and traditions of Ire- 
land are full of interest i ns are rich in romance. It is in- 
deed rare to pass a sing nil ring an object to which some 
marvellous fiction is attached. 
rath and boreen, has its legendary tale ; people every wild spot; the 
Banshee is the follower of every old family; sand Cluricaunes are, if 
not to be seen, to be heard of in every solitary glen. These stories the authors 
will collect in their way; and not as gleaners merely; for the harvest, not- 
withstanding that so many labourers have been in the field, is even now but 
partially gathered in. For this depar t of the work, too, the services of 
the artist will be put into requisition. So with the personal sketches of the 
peasantry ; the artist will go hand-in-hand with the author in presenting 
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them to the reader.” 

Many of these subjects, especially those peculiar to rural dis- 
tricts, are not touched upon in this first number; which, beyond a 
brief history and general description of Cork and its far-famed 
Cove, deals in matters of much more interest than the details of 
topography,—as the growing improvement visible in Ireland, the 
increase of comfort consequent upon the decrease of drunkenness, 
the greater difficulty that will be found in agitating the masses 
through these causes, and various “ ower true tales” descriptive of 
the deep feelings and fidelity of the Irish women. Perhaps, ine 
deed, it might be well to restrain this class of stories from swelling to 
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exuberance in future numbers: not that they are too numerous in 
the present part—on the contrary, they are among the most in- 
teresting passages in it; but there is a risk of overdoing what we 
do well, and illustrating the ne guid nimis. 

The work opens with a comparison between steaming and 
sailing—contrasting the former delays of the passage with the 
certainty and rapidity now enjoyed; and points out the great 
advantage of the new medium, to the small farmer and the 
peasant, not only in conveying his little produce, or himself, 
to the best market, but the expansion of ideas which he must 
receive, and the notions of a better mode of living than his 
own, which must in his travels force themselves upon his mind 
whether he will or not. ‘To this facility of locomotion our authors 
attribute great part of the improvement which has visibly taken 
place in Ireland within this year or two. Acquainted with 
the country from childhood, and having made five regular tours, 
with some eye to literary objects—and therefore, we may be sure, 
with the exercise of such observation as they possess—their testi- 
mony on this point is the more valuable. 

“In the year 1838,” say they, “we made a tour in Ireland, and in 1840 an- 
other. ‘The improvement, within these two years, was so extraordinary as al- 
most to exceed belief; during our previous visits we noted comparatively little 
alteration in the external aspect of the country or in the condition of its people, 
from what we had known them twenty years ago; but, of late, the ‘move 
forward’ has been wonderful; and if the future progress be in proportion, 
the serviceable results to the country cannot be estimated at too high a rate.” 

Formerly the passage across the Channel varied from three or 
four days to a month: practically, it was further off than America 
is now; and this was the mode of voyaging— 

THE OLD IRISH SAILING-PACKET 

Was a small trader, schooner or sloop; the cabin, of very limited extent, 
was lined with “ berths ;” a curtain portioned off those that were appropriated 
to ladies. In the centre was a table, seldom used, the formality of a dinner 
being a rare event, cach passenger having laid in his own supply of “ sea store,” 
to which he resorted when hungered or athirst ; finding, however, very often, 
when his appetite returned, that his basket had been impoverished by the visits 
of unscrupulous voyagers who were proof against sea-sickness. The steward 
was almost invariably an awkward boy, whose only recommendation was the 
activity with which he answered the calls of unhappy sufferers; and the voyage 
across was a kind of purgatory for the time being, to be endured only in cases 
of absolute necessity. It was not alone the miserable paucity of accommoda- 
tion and utter indifference to the comfort of the passengers, that made the 
voyage an intolerable evil. . Though it usually oceupied but three or four days, 
frequently as many weeks were expended in making it. It was once our lot to 

s3 a month between the ports of Bristol and Cork ; putting back, every now 
and then, to the wretched village of Pill, and not daring to leave it even for an 
hour, lest the wind should change and the packet weigh anchor. But with us, 
it was “ holyday time,” and our case was far less dismal than that of an officer 
to whom we recently related it—his two months’ leave of absence had expired 
the very day he reached his Irish home. 

Now the general time is—from Bristol to Cork, twenty-four hours ; 
to Waterford, twenty hours; from Liverpool to Dublin, twelve 
hours; from Holyhead to Dublin, six hours. The Irish Channel 
is virtually bridged across; the two countries amalgamating 
slowly, but surely. And this is the time chosen to commence a 
“ Repeal” agitation, which if it could succeed would turn Ireland 
into a colony. A Parliament at College Green, forsooth! What 
has a Parliament been able to do at Kingston, Jamaica? Ask the 
West India planters if they would not part with all their local Le- 
gislatures for twenty bold members at Westminster. 

Greater facility of communication is not, however, the only 
source of the country’s improvement. Our authors attribute much 
of it to the spread of temperance, and the exertions of Father 
Matuew; which, in fact, seem to have worked a change little 
short of miraculous. Instead of the usual scenes of jovial ex- 
citement, this was the picture that greeted Mr. and Mrs. HWarr— 

“In reference to the extent to which sobriety has spread, it will be almost 
sufficient to state, that during our recent stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June 
to the 6th of September 1840, we saw but six persons intoxicated ; and that for 
the first thirty days we had not encountered one. In the course of that month 
we had travelled from Cork to Killarney—round the coast ; returning by the 
inland route; not along mail-coach roads, but on a ‘jaunting-car,’ through 
byways as well as highways; visiting small villages and populous towns ; 
Griving through fairs, attending wakes and funerals (returning from one of 
which, between Glengariff and Kenmare, at nightfall, we met at least a hundred 
substantial farmers, reounted) ; in short, wherever crowds were assembled, and 
we considered it likely we might gather information as to the state of the 
country and the character of its people. We repeat, we did not mect a single 
individual who appeared to have tasted spirits; and we do not hesitate to ex- 
press our conviction, that two years ago, in the same places and during the 
game time, we should have encountered many thousand drunken men. From 
first to last, we employed, perhaps, fifty car-drivers; we never found one to 
accept a drink; the boatmen of Killarney, proverbial for drunkenness, insub- 
ordination, and recklessness of life, declined the whisky we had taken with us 
for the bugle-player, who was not ‘pledged,’ and after hours of hard labour, 
dipped a can into the lake and refreshed themselves from its waters. It was 
amusing as well as gratifying to hear their new reading of the address to the 
famous echo—‘ Paddy Blake, plase yer honour, the gintleman promises ye 
some coffee whin ye get home ;’ and on the Blackwater, a muddy river, as its 
name denotes, our boat’s crew put into shore, midway between Youghal and 
Lismore, to visit a clear spring, with the whereabouts of which they were 
familiar. The whisky-shops are closed or converted into coffee-houses; the 
distilleries have, for the most part, ceased to work; and the breweries are 
barely able to maintain a trade sufficient to prevent entire stoppage. Of the 
extent of the change, therefore, we have had ample experience; and it is borne 
out by the assurances of so many whe live in towns as well as in the country, 
that we can have no hesitation in describing sobriety to be almost universal 
throughout Ireland.” 


Of its continuance they speak hopefully. They do not of course 


mean it to be understood that numbers who have “taken the 

ledge” will not break it, or that tippling will cease in the land. 
But they state that a great change has been effected in the national 
mind—a drunkard is now looked upon lightly, and has become a 
discreditable character: they place a still greater reliance on the 
experience which numbers have had of the practical benefits of 











temperance both as regards health and wealth. From the in- 
stances of this kind we select one or two; observing that this 
kind of experience, however, must operate chiefly upon mechanics 
and the better class of peasantry, who are in the receipt of money. 

“ We entered one day a cottage in a suburb of Cork : a woman was knitting 
stockings at the door; 1t was as neat and comfortable as any in the most pros- 
perous district of England. We tell her brief story in her own words, as nearly 
as we can recal them. ‘ My husband is a wheelwright, and always earned his 
guinea a week ; he was a good workman, and neither a bad man nor a bad 
husband, but the love for the drink was strong in him, and it wasn’t often he 
brought me home more than five shillings out of his one-pound-one on a Satur- 
day night ; and it broke my heart to see the poor childre too ragged to send to 
school, to say nothing of the starved look they had out of the little 1 could give 
them. Well, God be praised, he took the pledge ; and the next Saturday he 
laid twenty-one shillings upon the chair you sit upon. Oh! didn’t I give 
thanks on my bended knees that night? Still, I was fearful it wouldn't last, 
and I spent no more than the five shillings I was used to, saying to myself, 
Maybe the money will be more wanted than it is now. Well, the next week 
he brought me the same, and the next, and the next, until eight wecks passed ; 
and, glory be to God! there was no change for the bad in my husband; and all 
the while he never asked me why there was nothing better for him out of his 
hard earnings: so I felt there was no fear of him; and the ninth week when he 
came home to me, I had this table bought and these six chairs, one for myself, 
four for the children, and one for himself. And I was dressed in a new gown, 
and the children all had new clothes and shoes and stockings, and upon his 
own chair I put a bran-new suit ; and upon his plate I put the bill and resate 
for them all—just the eight sixteen shillings they cost that I’d saved out of his 
wages, not knowing what might happen, and that always before went for 
drink. And he cried, good lady and good gentleman, he cried like a babby— 
but ’twas with thanks to God: and now where’s the healthier man than my 
husband in the county Cork, or a happier wife than myself, or dacenter or 
better-fed children than our own four?’ It is most unlikely that such a family 
will again sink into poverty and wretchedness. We might add largely to these 
cases, not only from what we have heard, but what we have seen.” 

FATHER MATHEW’S PUBLIC ROOM. 

We may perhaps interest our readers by giving them some details of our 
visit to Mr. Mathew. The room in which members are received is large, and 
furnished with a desk and wooden benches. When we entered it, “ the Pre- 
sident ” was not there; but there were men and women of all ages, waiting to 
take the pledge. Among them was a sturdy mountaincer from Kerry—a fine 
athletic fellow who had led his “ faction” for a quarter of a century, whose 
head was scarred in at least a dozen places, and who had been renowned 
throughout the country for his prowess at every fair within twenty miles of his 
home. He had long been a member of this society, and had brought a few of 
his “ friends” to follow his example. He described to us, with natural and 
forcible eloquence, the effect of temperance in producing peace between man 
and man, in his own immediate neighbourhood; in terminating the brutal 
fights between two notorious and numerous factions, the Cooleens and the Law- 
lors, whose names had figured in every criminal calendar for a century back. 
“ No matter what was doing, it was left undone,” he said, “if any one of either 
party chose to call up the rest. They'd leave the hay half cut, or the oats to 
be shelled by the four winds of heaven; and, taking the hay-fork, the reaping- 
hook, and the scythe in their hands, they’d rush out to massacre each other. 
Tubs of potheen would be drunk hot from the mountain-stills; and then, 
whooping and hallooing like wild Indians, they’d mingle in the unnatural war 
of Irishman against Irishman. I’ve known them fight so on the sea-shore, 
that the sea has come in and drowned those that had fallen drunk in the fray. 
How is it now? At the last fair at Tralee, there wasn’t a stick lifted. There 
was peace between the factions; and the Cooleens and the Lawlors met, for the 
first time in the memory of man, without laving a dead boy to be carried home 
to the widow’s cabin.” 

As the work is not of a nature to admit of a very frequent 
return to during its periodical appearance, we will draw upon these 
its early pages for a few more specimens. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF IRISH BEGGARS. 

The beggars in the various towns have their distinctive characters, and they 
differ essentially from those who beg in the country. In the towns it is usually 
a “ profession ;” the same faces are always encountered in the same places; 
and they are very jealous of interlopers, unless good cause be shown for addi- 
tions to “the craft.” In Dublin, they are exceedingly insolent and repulsive ; 
in Cork, merry and good-humoured, but most provokingly clamorous; in Wa- 
terford, their petitions were preferred more by looks than words, and a refusal 
was at once taken; in Clonmel, we were there during a season of frightful 
want—they appeared too thoroughly depressed and heart-broken to utter even 
a sentence of appeal; in Killarney, they seemed trusting to their utter wretch- 
edness and filth of apparel, as a contrast to the surpassing grace and beauty of 
nature all around them, to extort charity from the visiters; and in Wicklow, 
where we encountered far fewer than we expected, (always excepting Glenda- 
lough,) they laboured to earn money by tendering something like advice as to 
the route that should be taken by those who were in search of the picturesque. 
One had followed a friend of ours, to his great annoyance, for upwards of a 
mile, and on bidding him good-by had the modesty to ask for a little sixpence, 
“ For what ?” inquired the gentleman; “ what have you done for me?” “ Ab, 
then, sure haven’t I been keeping yer honour in discoorse?” In the country, 
where passers by are not numcrous, the aged or bed-ridden beggar is frequently 
placed in a sort of hand-barrow, and laid at morning by the road-side, to excite 
compassion and procure alms: not unfrequently their business is conducted 
on the backs of donkeys; and often they are drawn about by some neighbour's 
child. 

IRISH GLASSES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

A manifest improvement had of late years taken place among the higher 
classes. We are ourselves old enough to recollect when a host would have been 
scouted as mean and inhospitable, who had suffered one of his guests to leave 
his table sober. Ingenious devices were invented for compelling intoxication : 
glasses and bottles so formed that they could not stand, and must be emptied 
before they could be laid upon the table-—the object being to pass the wine 
rapidly round—were in frequent use. We dined once with a large party where 
the tea-kettle—from which the tumblers were supplied—had been filled with 
heated whisky; the partakers of the “cheer” being too “far gone” to per- 
ceive they were strengthening their punch instead of making it weaker. If @ 
guest were able to mount his horse without assistance in the “ gold old times,” 
he was presented with a “ deoch an durrass ” glass, which he was forced, seldom 
against his will, to “drink at the door.” This glass usually held a quart; it 
was terminated by a globe, which of itself contained a “drop” sutticient to 
complete the business of the night. The degradation was looked upon as 4 
distinction : an Irishman drunk was an Irishman “all in his glory ;” and a 
“strong head” was considered an enviable possession. Many years ago we 
were acquainted with a gentleman at Ross-Carbery, whose daily “ stint ” was 
five-and-twenty tumblers of whisky-punch of the ordinary ‘strength; and 
we knew another whose frequent boast it was, that in a long life he had drank 
enough to float a seyenty-four gun ship. 
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EVASIONS OF PLEDGES. 

All attempts to check the progress of intemperance were fruitless: it had 
long been customary, indeed, to take oaths to abstain from drink for a season ; 
but if kept they produced no permanent good, and the tricks and shifts to 
evade them were generally successful. We recollect a man swearing he would 
not drink for a month—he soaked bread in spirits and ate it; another, who 
swore he would not touch liquor while he stood “on earth,” got drunk amid 
the branches of a tree ; another, who vowed not to touch a drop “in doors or 
out,” strode acrogs his threshold, placing one leg inside and the other outside, 
and so, persuading himself he did not break his oath, drank until he fell; ano- 
ther, who bound himself not to “ touch liquor in the parish,” brought a sod of 
turf from a distance, and placed his feet upon it when he resolved to drink. 
We knew one who was kept sober thus: he was always willing to take an oath 
against whisky for six weeks, but no longer; his master invariably watched 
the day on which “his time ” expired, and compelled him to repeat his oath ; 
which he would readily do after swallowing two glasses. To make the Irish 
abstain, even to a moderate extent, was therefore considered a hopeless task ; 
and he would have been a visionary indeed who foretold a time when a drunken 
Irishman would be a far greater rarity than a sober one. 

The pictorial illustrations are of various kinds and degrees of 
merit ; being contributed by a host of persons, mostly natives of 
Ireland, and including amateurs as well as artists: but they all 
possess character, and are so introduced as to form component 
parts of the text in which they are embedded, presenting scenes 
and images that no verbal description can so distinctly convey. 


THE CLOCKMAKER—THIRD SERIES. 

Tuts volume is inferior in interest and attraction to its predeces- 
sors, partly from the difficulty of continuing a subject to fulfil the 
expectations of the reader, but still more from the exhaustion of 
the proper theme. In the first volume every thing was apt and 
natural as well as new. Samuel Slick, the travelling Yankee 
clockmaker, was a proper figure, as the painters say, for the land- 
scape of Nova Scotia; the natives were fitting accesSories ; the 
colonial subjects discussed were those which such a person would 
be most likely to handle, and in a quaint and homely way; whilst 
the cant words in Slick’s mouth, if not possessing inherent wit, had 
that taking character which makes phrases pass current for a time. 
When he was carried, as in the second volume, into his own 
country, and discussed the religion, slavery, and inany other mat- 
ters of the United States, with a passing commentary upon the 
outbreak in Canada and its future prospects, the scene was en- 
larged, but its general characteristics were pretty much the same. 
In the third series, not only are many of the topics less fitted for the 
discussion of Sam Slick, but they are such as no one greatly cares to 
hear discussed at all; whilst the slang in which they are conveyed, 
having no peculiar fitness, looks forced and out of place. Mr. | 
Haxieurton has committed the same error as in his Bubbles of | 
Canada and the Letter-Bag of the Great Western—traded upon 
his name. He seems to think that a pointed style and a sarcastic 
humour, which no doubt enable him to make frequent hits, are a 
valid substitute for subjects and matter. ‘The partly adventitious 
reputation he has achieved, owing much of its currency to the 
cant phrases of “human natur” and “soft sawdur,” seems also to 
have inflated him ; and, to use cognate illustrations, “he does not 
think small beer of himself,” nor is above “showing his thought.” 

The framework of the third serics resembles that of the two 
former. Mr. Slick and his amanuensis, or reporter, the ‘ Squire,” 
meet at Halifax, and journey together to New York, previous to em- 





barking for England; and the incidents fallen in with on the road 
furnish the topics of one-and-twenty chapters. Some of these chap- 
ters are on threadbare subjects, or on purely local moralities having 
little attraction here. A dozen pages are devoted to a diatribe 
against patriotism, and along story about Dublin and the Irish 
Rebellion ; out of which grows another chapter upon an unburied 
nun, furnishing not a story but a reverie. ‘“ Matrimony” is a 
balancing of Mr. Slick’s pros and cons. upon the subject with the 
minister of Slickville; giving nothing but a réchauffé of smart old 
sayings, and closing with this remarkably novel axiom, “ the cha- 
racter and conduct of the mother'is a sure and certain guarantee 
for that of the darter,”’—printed in Italics; Mr. Hatisurtron im- 
pressing all his wise saws in that type, as if they were Scripture 
texts. 

Of the sections.on larger subjects, “ Snubbing a Snob” is an ex- 
position by Slick of the value of colonies to the mother-country ; 
the theme being, that colonists use nothing but home goods,—which 
is imitated in style from Sypney Smiru’s celebrated passage on 
the taxation of an Englishman; but instead of the brevity of the 
English wit, Mr. Wanmurron overdoes his work till the highly 
artificial points become tiresome. “ Knowing the Soundings,” and 
the “ Barrel without Hoops,” are discussions on our home and colo- | 
nial policy, or rather sermons expounding the HArimurton faith; | 
the most sensible point in them being taken from Apam Smrrn’s 
remark, that the leading colonists are unconsciously driven into 
disloyalty because the colonial patronage offers no prospect to an 
ambitious man. “ The Bad Shilling” contains remarks on some | 
late commercial changes in Nova Scotia, on the propriety of which | 
we are not able to pronounce: they are distinguished by a shrewd, | 
hard, worldly sense, and by the feelings of the old commercial 
system. “Trading in Bed” is a satire with a moral upon the 
alleged dishonesty which the mania for speculating has introduced 
lnto the American character. “ The Old Minister” is an argument 
against the Voluntary principle. “The Great Unknown” seems 
to be a skit on Lord Duruam; written probably before the death 
of that nobleman, but it had better have bec suppressed now, for 
it is not a view of the whole of his public ¢ acter, which every 
public man whether alive or dead is fairly ex; 1 to, but a mere 
caricature of personal weaknesses. “ Playing ‘d” isa hit at 
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professing politicians ; containing, like most of the other chapters, 

some powerful or humorous passages, but, like most of the others, 

overdone upon the whole. Here is one of the best samples. 
TROUBLES OP A POLITICIAN. 

In the course of our morning’s drive, I happened to ask him if he interfered: 
much in politics when he was at home at Slickville. No, said he, not now. 
I was once an Assembly-man, but since then I ginn up politicks. There is 
nothin’ so well taken care of as your rights and privileges, Squire. There are 
always plenty of chaps volunteerin’ to do that, out of pure regard for you, 
ready to lay down their lives to fight your cause, or their fortins, if they had 
any, cither. No; I have given that up. Clockmakin’ is a better trade by 
half. Dear, dear, I shall never forget the day I was elected: I felt two inches 
taller, and about a little the biggest man in all Slickville. I knew so much 
was expected of me, I couldn’t sleep a-tryin’ to make speeches; and when I 
was in the shop I spiled half my work by not havin’ my mind on it. Save 
your country, says one; save it from ruin; cut down salaries. I intend to, 


says I. Watch the officials, says another; they are the biggest rogues we 
have. It don’t convene with liberty that public sarvants should be the mas- 


ters of the public. 
rays some; they are a-eatin’ up of the country 
A bounty on wheat, says the farmer, for your life. Would you tax the me- 
chanic to inrich the agriculturist ? says the manufacturer. Make a law agin’ 
thistles, says one; a regulator about temperance, says another; we have @ 
right to drink if we please, says a third; don’t legislate too much, says a 
fourth; it’s the curse of the state,—and so on without eend. I was fairly 
bothered, for no two thought alike; and there was no pleasin’ nobody. Then 
every man that voted for mé¢ wanted some favour or another; and there was 
no bottom to the obligation. I was most squashed to death with the weight of 
my cares, they were so heavy. 

“ An Old Friend with a New Face” isa sort of incident from the 
life of an hypocritical fanatic ; exposing the rascality of the tribe, cen- 
suring the schisms in America, and introducing this good picture of 

A RELIGIOUS GATHERING. 

The meeting was held on the betterments of a new settler, near a bridge, to 
which several roads led, and which, from it central situation, was easy of access 
from various parts of the country. Waggons, gigs, and cars without number, 
were stationed near the fences and along the line of the forest; the horses be- 
longing to each carriage being unharnessed, and severally fastened by a halter 
to the axletree, for security. Here and there were tents and booths, giving the 
ficld the appearance of a military encampment ; and on the edge of the woods 
and under the shade of the giants of the forest, were numerous conical wig- 
wams, made after the fashion of the Indians, and resembling one of their sum- 
mer fishing establishments. In the centre of the clearing was a large barn, 
which was filled by a mixed and mottled multitude of people listening to the 
wild declamation of the preacher, whose voice was occasionally heard over the 
whole field, as he screamed out his frightful denunciations. Groups of men 
were scattered about the field, seated on the huge stumps which here and there 
dotted the surface of the ground, or perched on the upper rails of the wooden 
fence, discussing business or politics, or canvassing the doctrines or merits of 
the preacher; while others were indolently lounging about the refreshment- 
booths, whiling away the time with cigars and mint-julep until they should be 
joined by their fair friends at the hour of intermission. 

After some ditficulty, Mr. Slick and myself forced our way into the barn, 
and fortunately obtained standing-room on one of the seats, from which we 
had a view of the whole interior. One preacher had just ceased as we entered. 
He was succeeded by another, a tall, thin, and rather consumptive-looking man, 
who had a red silk pocket-handkerchief tied about his head, and wore no neck 
cloth. There was something quite appalling in his look. There was such a 
deep dejection in his countenance, such a settled melancholy, such a look of 
total abstraction and resignation to the endurance of some inevitable fate, that 
I was forcibly reminded of the appearance of an unfortunate criminal when led 
out for execution. Instantly all was hushed; every eye was upon him, and 
every ear in auxious solicitude to catch the almost inaudible whispers that fell 
from his lips. Now and then a word was heard, and then a few unconnected 
ones, and shortly a few brief sentences or maxims. Presently his enunciation 
was clear and distinct; and it gradually increased in volume and rapidity until 
it became painfully loud; and then commenced gesticulation, emphasis, and 
It was one unceasing fiow of words, without pause or interruption, 
except for an occasional draught of water from a stone pitcher that was placed 
beside him. Even this, however, was insufficient to prevent exhaustion; and 
he removed his coat. He then commenced the great effort of his eloquence, a 
description of the tortures of the damned. It was a studied and frightful pieve 
of declamation, in which he painted their wild demoniac shrieks, their blasphe- 
mous despair, their unquenched and unquenchable thirst—the boiling, steam- 
ing lake of brimstone—their unwilling tenacity of existence, aud increased 
sensibility of pain. When all the figures of speech and all his powers of ima- 
gination were exhausted, he finished the horrible picture by the introduction 
of fallen angels, who, with expanded wings, hovered for ever and ever over this 
awful abyss, whose business and pleasure was, as the boiling of the infernal 
cauldron brought any of the accursed to the surface, with spears of heated 
glowing metal to thrust them deeper and further into the burning flood. 

The groans, screams, and hysterical laughter of the female part of the audi- 
ence, was so frightful and appalling an accompaniment to this description, that 
my feelings became intensely painful ; and L was about leaving the building, 
when his voice suddenly dropped from the unnatural pitch to which be had 
strained it, and sunk into a soft and seductive tone, in which, in the mildest 
and gentlest manner, he invited them to accompany him to Paradise; which 
he described, after the manner of the Mobammedans, as an abode furnished 
with all the delicacies and pleasures suited to their senses and corporeal enjoy- 
ments. Ife then represented the infernal regions as the doom of those who 
belonged not to the “band” of which he was the head, in the absence of its 
persecuted founder ‘ Corcoran,” and invited his hearers to fellowship. 

“The Duke of Kent's Lodge,” which opens the volume, is & 
reverie indulged in a deserted country-box that the Duke occupied 
when stationed in Nova Scotia; and it displays Mr. Harincrtoy’s 
power in serious composition. Take as an example these ree 
flections on 


I quite concur with you, says I. Reduce lawyers’ fees, 
like locusts. Jist so, says FE. 

















A MODERN RUIN. 

A modern wooden ruin is of itself the least interesting and at the same 
time the most depressing object imaginable. The massive structures of anti- 
quity, that are everywhere to be met with in Europe, exhibit the remains of 
great strength ; and though injured and defaced by the slow and almost im- 
perceptible agency of time, promise to continue thus mutilated for ages to 
come. They awaken the images of departed generations, and are sanctified 
by legend and by tale. But a wooden ruin shows rank and rapid decay, con- 
centrates its interest on one family or one man, and resembles a mangled 
corpse rather than the monument that covers it. It has no historical import- 
ance, no ancestral record. It awakens not the imagination. The poet finds 
no inspiration in it, and the antiquary no interest. It speaks only of death 
and decay, of recent calamity and vegetable decomposition. The very air 
about it is close, dank, and unwholesome. It bas no grace, no strength, no 
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beauty, but looks deformed, gross, and repulsive. Even the faded colour of a 

inted wooden house, the tarnished gilding of its decorations, the corroded 
iron of its fastenings, and its crumbling materials, all indicate recent use and 
temporary habitation. It is but a short time since this mansion was tenanted 
by its royal master; and in that brief space how great has been the devasta- 
tion of the elements! A few years more, and all trace of it will have disap- 

red for ever. Its very site will soon become a matter of doubt. The forest 
is fast reclaiming its own; and the lawns and ornamented gardens, annually 
sown with seeds scattered by the winds from the surrounding woods, are re- 
lapsing into a state of nature, and exhibiting in detached patches a young 
growth of such trees as are common to the country. 

The volume closes at New York, with Mr. Slick’s being appointed 
Attaché previous to embarking for England; the letter conveying 
the fact of his promotion serving to introduce some obvious hits at 
Wixus, diplomatists, &c. Although the author indicates that this 
is most likely Mr. Slick’s last appearance, there is no doubt that if 
skilfully managed in England—/zs remarks being confined to such 
subjects as appertain to him, or treated, when they are above him, 
in the style becoming such a person, and other characters being in- 
troduced for higher themes—the Clockmaker in London would be 
a telling publication, if Mr. Hanisurton has gathered any thing 
to tell. 





“ PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—I will not complain of your criticism in the Spectator of last Saturday, 
on my new book, Portraits of Public Characters, or Personal Sketches of the 
most Eminent Men of the Day, though I may think that criticism unduly 
severe; but I am sure you will do me the justice to allow me to obviate a mis- 
conception as to a matter of fact. Some of your remarks would lead to the 
conclusion, that the Sketches of Public Men contained in my present work 
had been written for my Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons, 
and had only now been published separately because I could not get them 
into that nam § I will not occupy any more of your space than simply to state, 
that while Rundom Recollections was published five years ago, all the Sketches 
of Public Men contained in my present two volumes were written within the 
last eighteen months, and in the express intention of appearing, as they now 
do, as a separate and complete work. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, James GRANT, 

Author of “ Portraits of Public Characters.” 

[How any of our remarks should “lead to the conclusion” suggested 
by Mr. Grant, passes understanding. The “remarks ” alluded to were— 
«* These volumes are in reality a receptacle for the persons whom this writer 
could not hitch into his previous publications, either because they did not fall 
under the class to which he had confined himself, or because they were then 
ae to fume, or, lucky people! had escaped the notice of Mr. GRANT.” — 

D. 








FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Grirriry, of Norwood, has been presented by a party of artists 
with a superb piece of plate, as a testimonial of his valuable and dis- 
interested services in promoting their interests by negotiating the sale 
of their works. The compliment is well-deserved; for Mr. GrirFITH 
devotes his time and attention during the season to the humble and not 
always gracious office of agent for the disposal of water-colour draw- 
ings—prompted by his love for art and a desire to benefit artists ; 
receiving a commission only sufficient to defray his expenses, and to 
prevent any sense of obligation on the part of those who avail them- 
selves of his arrangements. Purchasers, instead of going round to the 
different artists, call at Mr. Grirrirn’s rooms, in Waterloo Place, and 
select from his portfolios such drawings as they like, paying the price 
fixed by the artist, who receives the amount minus the commission. 
Nor is the doing away of the ad libitum profits of the dealer the only 
benefit arising from this plan. Mr. Grirriru is an amateur of taste and 
judgment, as well as a man of business; and he can receive and convey 
to artists the wishes and opinions of purchasers, acting as mediator be- 
tween two parties, where the intervention of a third person, in whom 
both can place perfect confidence, is desirable. ‘That the producers of 
‘water-colour drawings duly appreciate these advantages, is proved by 
the circumstance that twenty-one of the number who have experienced 
them, are subscribers to this handsome present; and among the names, 
are those of Messrs. TURNER, STANFIELD, Rogerts, Harpina, and 
Freipinc. The plate, a Tazza of elegant design, bears the following 
inscription—* To Thomas Griffith, Esq., this is presented as a token of 
Sincere personal esteem, and as a tribute of gratitude for his zealous and 
most effective services in the cause of art.” 





The annual exposure of the abortive attempts of untaught learners 
to copy the pictures of the Old Masters, took place this week at the 
British Institution ; and, melancholy as has always been the sight of so 
much misemployed labour and time, and painful the evidence of such 
various incapacity, the spectacle this year is more lamentable and 
ludicrous than ever. Indeed, this practice of copying ought to be dis- 
continued altogether; for it cannot profit those who are deficient in 


this city of the Great Duke, have, we learn, come to the resolution of com. 
mitting the execution of the work to Marochetti, an Italian sculptor now 
resident in Paris. We have yet to learn the reasons why such a resolution hag 
been come to; for if we are to judge by the model—a miniature of an eques- 
trian statue of Emanuel Phillibert, Duke of Savoy—which Marochetti hag 
forwarded to the Committee, (and it is the only work of this artist of 
which we have ever heard,) we must pronounce the selection a bad 
one. There is in this piece an evident wr agp between the act 
of the rider, which implics almost complete §uietude, and the action of the 
horse, which is even violent, while the figure of the former is totally destitute 
of individuality or character. The details, it must be admitted, are executed 
with cleverness, but detract from the dignity, and, we would say, the simplicity 
of sculpture. In short, the work is too theatrical, extravagant, and full of 
frippery ; and unless the poe statue of the Duke of Wellington be of a 
very different style, we feel convinced it will be little to the taste of our fellow 
citizens. Without entering into the question of the merits of foreign and 
British sculptors, — we are inclined, especially where portraiture is con- 
cerned, to give the latter the preéminence,) we conceive the Committee would 
have better executed their task had they fixed on one of our own country- 
men—viz. Baily, Chantrey, Steele, or Westmacott—and thereby give a further 
impulse to art in our country, and at the same time have secured a nobler 
specimen of sculpture.” 

That the enlightened taste and discernment of the Glasgow Com- 
mittee have led them deliberately to the conclusion that this Maro- 
CHETTI is above all others the sculptor most competent to raise an 
equestrian portrait-statue, will not be suspected by those who know 
them, nor be believed by those who do not: we doubt if they will gain 
credit for exercising a sound judgment in selecting a foreigner as the 
fittest person to transmit to posterity the character and features of the 
Duke of Wellington; thus proclaiming their opinion that no British 
sculptor is adequate to the task. The boldness of the proceeding savours 
too much of rashness and blind subserviency. Indignation and disgust 
change to almost pity of the poor ‘* Glasgow bodies,” for the pelting storm 
of reprobation which they are doomed to encounter, when it becomes 
known that an Italian charlatan has robbed our native genius of such 
a noble opportunity of showing its powers. They are, in truth, no 
more answerable for this extraordinary flight of connoisseurship, than 
was John Gilpin for galloping to Ware when he should have stopped 
at Edmonton. “Set a beggar on horseback ”—the proverb is some- 
what musty. The prancing horse of Marocuerri has been the 
enchanted steed that has lifted them above the ground of common 
sense, turned them giddy at their elevation, and carried them into 
regions beyond their proper sphere. In this highflying expe- 
dition, moreover,-the Glasgow Committee have been playing the part 
of Sancho, to a Quixote possessed by the mania for emulating the 
Mepicts in patronizing genius, as the Don was for imitating the 
prowess of Amadis de Gaul; Marocuervr! being the MicuaEL ANGELO 
who is to make Hamilton Palace vie with the Vatican in the glories 
of art. The misled Committee, when they awaken to their right 
senses, may make amends for their error by retracing their steps; 
and either announce a public competition, or, if they choose the 
easier mode, appoint a British sculptor of distinguished talent to 
execute the work. The commission to Marocnerti can hardly have 
been sent out by this time; certainly not begun: at any rate it may be 
recalled; and we hope that public feeling will be manifested in sucha 
way as to make Signor Marocuert1 glad to relinquish the job. The 
Edinburgh Committee have given their statue of Wellington to Mr, 
STEELE, a young sculptor of talent, a native of their city: no oppo- 
sition has been made to their choice; indeed it has been generally 
approved. Ifthe Glasgow Committee were to confide their statue to 
one of their townsmen, Mr. Park, who has proved his capability for 
the task, we doubt not their choice would be commended, and justified 
by the result. But a free and open competition is the proper course to 
pursue. Let MArocHertt, in common with other foreign artists, be 
admitted to compete; and if his design prove to be supereminently 
excellent, no objection can be made to his executing the statue. Free 
trade is the life of art as of commerce, and it is not because a man isa 
foreigner that he is to be excluded: but we protest most strongly against 
giving an exclusive preference to a foreigner merely qua foreigner ; 
especially in the case of a work of national character—and such is this 
public tribute to “ the man whom the country delighteth to honour.” 

“ Who is this Marochetti?” asks the reader. We are constrained to 
echo the query. All we know of him is, that’he sent a frivolous and 
commonplace design to the competition for the Nelson Monument in 
Trafalgar Square; and that by some extraordinary piece of good 
management he has been preferred before all the French sculptors for 
erecting the tomb to be placed above the remains of Naproveon in the 
Church of the Invalids. What soul of genius—whether of humbug or 
professional dexterity—animates this colossus of art that bestrides the 
Channel, while French and English sculpters 
«* Creep under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find themselves dishouourable graves,” 
we have yet to learn. His miniature statue of the Duke of Savoy may 
be seen in a shop-window in Bond Street; and a very showy ornament 
for the chimneypiece it makes, Its merits are very justly estimated by 
the critic in the Glasgow Argus. The Duke, armed cap-a-pie, is in the act 








ordinary perception and the first rudiments of drawing and painting, 
and it tends to throw ridicule upon the institution and bring art into | 
contempt; while the semblance of eclat given to the display of in- 
competence serves to delude and flatter the vanity of the would-be 
artists, by leading them to suppose that their wretched performances 
are worth looking at. Exceptions only prove the rule. 





THE GLASGOW WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL, 

Mvcn as we have become familiarized with jobbing and blundering in 
matters of taste, and submissive as the public has hitherto proved to 
glaring errors of judgment and scandalous examples of favouritism, 
we think that decency and fairness have been at last outraged in so 
offensive a way, that even popular ignorance will be convinced and 
ined apathy aroused to a sense of the insult and injustice put upon 

ritish art and British feeling by the proceedings of the Glasgow 
Committee for erecting a testimonial to WeLuincron. The following 
paragraph from the Glasgow Argus of the 29th October states the facts 
as they are known to the public 

“THE GLASGOW WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
“The Committee intrusted with the erection of the equestrian statue in 





of sheathing hi sword; and as his horse is rather restive, the steadiness 


| of the rider’s seat and his dexterity in inserting the point of the blade 
| into the scabbard, implies that he was renowned for feats of horse- 


manship. ‘The absurdity of judging of the ability of MarocHeTtl 
to produce a fine colossal statue from this clever piece of bijouterie, and 
electing him to make a likeness of the Duke of WELLINGTON in conse- 
quence, is only to be paralleled by supposing ALFRED CHALON, or any 
other fashionable miniature-painter, being chosen to paint in fresco 
a colossal portrait of Buucuer for the Munich Gallery : indeed, this 
sculptor’s style appears to be of that meretricious quality which is cal- 
culated rather to give imposing effect to the accessories of costume, 
than toem * in form the attributes of mind and character. 

Apropo jinters. We have heard a rumour, so pre- 
posterous » to give so much credence to it as to ask 
for its ex y, that Cornenius, the great but Gothic 
painter o ieces, is engaged to furnish designs for the 


new Hoi We sincerely hope that it only arose from 
the cire! saintings being required for their decorauion. 
Why hi: 1 so indifferent to their own interests and 
those o uch an opportunity slip ? 
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CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE IN RELATION TO MENTAL 
ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
Parum est improbos coercere pena, nisi probos efficias disciplina. 
Lerrer IIL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

In my last letter it was my object to illustrate the vague manner in which 
the question of Social Responsibility has usually been considered ; and to show 
that it has been the custom to regard it in too limited a sense—all persons 
peing alike responsible, according to the degree of their departure from a 

rfect state, to undergo the treatment necessary for their cure. 

He who neglects the laws of health by exposing himself, say to a sudden and 
violent change of atmosphere, and has thereby produced a pulmonary affection, 
has to submit to the restraint of confinement at home, or to a temporary exile 
in a warmer climate, to remedy the evil effects of his disobedience ; or if by in- 
cautiously venturing into an impure air, he has contracted an infectious fever, 
and he should, nevertheless, refuse to take measures for his recovery, it would 
be the duty of society, both to themselves and to him, forcibly to remove him 
toa better atmosphere, to keep him secluded from all to whom there might be 
danger of his communicating the disease, and to enforce the administration of 

roper remedies. In like manner, if he offends against the moral laws from 
Pereditary disposition apd the contagion of bad example, or from any other 
cause, it becomes the duty of society to remove him from the source of conta- 
gion, and from the means of transferring it to others ; to repress the unhealthy 
tendency of the mind, and to stimulate its deficient organs. 

But although religion, justice, and benevolence, point to this as the chief, 
nay, the only duty which should be regarded by society in the treatment of 
offenders, it is one which, in the blind and popular eagerness for the infliction 
of “punishment,” is almost invariably lost sight of; and as a natural and in- 
evitable consequence of this neglect, details of the most disastrous kind are day 
by day forced upon our attention. x 

The following appeared in a recent number of the Times. ‘ Suicide-—Thomas 
Pepper, fourteen years of age, potboy, a clever lad, but of sullen and morose 
disposition, committed suicide, by hanging himself in an arbour in his master’s 
bowling-green, where he was not discovered for two or three days. It appeared 
from the landlord’s evidence, that ‘he considered the mind of the deceased to 
be peculiarly formed ; his conduct frequently evineing a predisposition to cruelty. 
Frequently he would hang up minor animals, such as mice, &c., for the purpose 
of enjoying their throes in death; and often he would call in boys like himself, 
saying, “ Here’s a lark; he’s just having his last kick.” He had often been 
known to catch flics and throw them into the fire, that he might observe them 
while burning. He had also been observed, while passing along the streets, to 
pull the ears of the children, lifting them off the ground- by their ears, and 
when t’ ey cried at his unfeeling conduct, he would laugh with a kind of fiendish 
delight at their sufferings.’ ” 

Other witnesses deposed, that about four years since, (when he was ten years 
of age,) he attempted to strangle himself on an occasion of his mother chastis- 
ing him for some offence, and locking him up in a room by himself; and when 
discovered, life was nearly extinct.* 

The above account forms a forcible illustration of the necessity of early 
measures of prevention and cure; and the duty which exists on the part of 
society to see them enforced. The conduct of this boy, even up to the time of 
his death, and in its mode of execution, continued to keep in accordance with 
his previous powers and habits. His chief delight appears to have been in 
acts of destruction ; and as from habit they increased in degree, they at length 
terminated in suicide. Had not this been the case, it is probable that he would 
have gone on until he had destroyed some fellow-creature ; when it would have 
been the province of the law as it at present stands to terminate his life—an 
act which he himself had contemplated with pleasure. It would be a vain em- 
ployment to endeavour to fix a point at which insanity commenced in this 
boy. Is it not evident that he possessed from the first a badly-constituted 
mind; that he was impelled by an irresistible desire; and that the act of 
suicide was merely a result of an increase of that tendency which induced 
him to watch with pleasure the death-struggles of his tortured victims? It 
was the duty of society to remove him from the means of gratifying the desire, 
and of doing injury to himself or others. By this course his life might have 
been saved, his disposition ameliorated, and the list of suicides, which by its 
amount forms a national disgrace, might have been lessened. It is well, how- 
ever, that his career did not terminate more fatally. He gave, by his conduct 
for many years, a warning to those around him, which they were too ignorant 
toconstrue rightly; and if he had terminated his career by a more fearful 
tragedy, how much of responsibility would have fallen upon them ? 

But although when these tendencies lead to their most fearful and natural 
result, society is prepared and eager to inflict the severest punishments, it never 
seems to be conscious of its own neglect in not acting upon previous minor 
indications, which should have called forth a preventive care. The London 
papers of the 26th June 1840 copied the following from the Greenock Ad- 
vertiser— 

“A man named Miller, a barber at the Broomielaw, was arraigned before 
Baillie Small, on the charge of fearfully maltreating his wife. The evidence 
which was adduced brought out a case of extreme barbarity. It appeared that 
the man had thrown her down stairs, kicked her, dashed her into the fire, and 
inflicted many other cruel injuries. The man had a curious method of refine- 
ment with his cruelty ; for it was brought out that he was used to place a razor 
and huge ham-knife under his wife’s pillow, upon which he forced her to lie 
down, hinting, at the same time, that he would operate upon her with them as 
800n as he found it convenient. Baillie Small sentenced him to confinement in 
Bridewell for sixty days, and almost regretted that the case had not been 
taken before a higher tribunal, as this was not by any means the first instance 
of his crue Ity.” : 

This man has given a warning to society; and the only advantage that is 
taken of it, is to inflict sixty days’ imprisonment, without medical or moral 
treatment of any kind; at the end of which time, whether improved or other- 
wise, he is again to be turned loose upon his fellows. If his conduct should go 
on to its most probable conclusion, society will doubtless, (when it is too late 
to prevent a fatal consequence, ) inflict revenge by its most energetic means. 

Another curious instance of the indifference of the public to its own duties 
of prevention, may be mentioned in the fact that the identical London daily 
papers which endeavoured to excite the indignation of the public, by character- 
izing the insane conduct of Oxrorp as “an atrocious,” “abominable,” “ trea- 
sonable and diabolical” attempt, contained on the very same page the follow- 
ing paragraph. “ Another mad visiter to the Queen.—On Thursday after- 
noon, a man very genteeliy dressed went to Buckingham Palace, and demanded 
to see the Queen. It was soon seen from his demeanour and incoherent lan- 
guage that he was insane, and he was persuaded to accompany an officer to the 

olice-station in Scotland Yard. When asked the nature of his business, he 
said he wanted to see the Queen, to tell her in person that he was not a leader 








: i In this, as in most cases of suicide, the Jury found a verdict of insanity; because 
o is a common opinion, (aud a ve y just one,) that any person who is so deficient in 
‘He natural feeling of love of life as to destroy himself, must uecessarily be regarded as 
Possessing su imperfect mind. It should also be remembered, that benevolence is a 








feeling Just as nataral to mau, and much higher iu degree than love of life; and that 
any one in whose mind this seutiment is so deficient as to admit of his committing ho- 
micide, should iu like manuer be regarded as insane, 


| over-indulgence in rich ¢ 





| disgrace that could be incurred was the shame of detection. 


of the Chartists, as some of the country papers had represented. The un- 
fortunate lunatic further said, that if the Queen should change her religion 
from Protestantism to Catholicism, as he had understood she would do, he 
would offer violence to her and think it no sin. It was elicited from him that 
he had come from a town near Scarborough, in Yorkshire ; that he was in in- 
dependent circumstances, and was at present staying at an hotel in the neigh- 
bourhood of the office. He was then allowed to depart, being considered to 
be labouring under a momentary delusion.” 

Here we see that the premonitory symptoms of dangerous mania are allowed 
to pass without the slightest advantage being taken of them. When a fellow- 
creature is in this state, it is “soon seen” that he is insane, or that he ig 
labouring under a “momentary delusion.” Should his insanity, (pursuing the 
usual course of neglected disorders,) increase in violence and ultimately lead 
to some fatal outrage by which the life of the offender would be brought within 
the power of the law, it is probable that we should then read of the “ atrocious ” 
or “diabolical” nature of the attempt; and so far from its being “ soon seen ” 
that he was in a state of insanity, a hundred witnesses in his favour would not 
be able to convince the counsel for the prosecution that there was the slightest 
ground for finding a verdict to that effect. 

The uecessity for the adoption of curative means in the cases of moral 
offenders, and the injustice of inflicting punishment where this course bas been 
neglected, was admirably enforced some few years back, in a work called Old 
Bailey Experience, by an imaginary letter from a lad convicted of picking 
pockets who was on the point of leaving England for Botany Bay. It ran as 
follows, and the truthful satire which it conveys is worth a hundred essays— 

“I was born in Dyot Street. I never remember my mother; but my 
father’s companions sometimes spoke of her as one who had been transported 
for passing bad money: my father used to look gloomy and sorrowful when 
she was mentioned, and never recovered without a glass of liquor: some people 
said she died broken-hearted in gaol; but I never heard the truth of it. In 
our street, he who thieved most cleverly was the most admired, and the only 
i I sometimes, at 
the end of it, saw people ride past in fine coaches, and these, I supposed, had 
robbed still more successfully. I knew nothing, and was taught nothing but 
to steal; and I practised my art with an industry which I thought most laud- 
able. I have heard of God, and Hell, and the Devil: and they once told me, 
when the bell tolled at St. Giles’s, that people went there to pray that they 


| might goto heaven; but I saw nobody who scemed to believe this, and 


| prisoner to write it. 


thought these words, like many others, were only useful to swear by. The 
only thing I was taught to fear was a thief-catcher; and though I eluded his 
vigilance for some time, he caught me at last. In prison the parson told me 
how I ought to have been brought up. He found that I had never been idle, 
that I had laboured in my calling; that I had never robbed my father, or 
cheated my landlady, and that to the best of my power I had done what I 
was told to do; and yet I was put into gaol, and if I had not been a very 
little boy, the parson said I should have been hanged. 

“ There are some hundred boys in London who are all living as I lived ; and 
when I was tried, a gentleman in a great wig talked very kindly to me, and if 
I knew what his name was I would send this letter to him: he said he would 
have a school in Dyot Street, where boys might be told what was right ; and 
I think, Sir, before they are caught and hanged, it would just be honest to 
tell them that they are in danger of it, and to tell them what is law and what 
is society, and not to let them hear of it for the first time when they are trie# 

“Tam going, they say, among savages, and I never desire to come bar 
the savages would have taken care of my education, have taught me to } 
shoot, and fish, and would have told me how to be a great and good ma 
the Christian have not done so; and if it was not that I am sorry for my 
companions that are left behind, and hope the gentleman in the large wig may 
see this letter, 1 would not give myself the trouble of asking my fellow 
“Jack Wip.” 

I will now proceed to the second objection, which I have supposed as likel 
to be raised, viz. that the doctrine which I have advanced would leave 
men to follow their own inclinations with impunity. 

I have just stated, that I consider all men to be alike responsible, and that 
this responsibility involves submission to the treatment necessary for the cure of 
their disorders. In cases—such as those of which the law now takes cogni- 
zance, it is the duty of society to see this treatment enforced, but in slight 
matters it might be left as it now is in medical cases, to the option of the pa- 
tient ; trusting to the effect which public opinion, the natural sensations of dis- 
comfort caused by the disorder, and the spread of knowledge regarding the ad- 
vantages of obedience to the physical and moral laws would naturally bring 
about. In dangerous cases, where a mitigation cannot be effected to the requi- 
site extent, so long, indeed, as there exists cause for apprehension of bad re- 
sults from the disordered person holding communication with others—it must 
always be necessary to keep him ia a state of seclusion apart from temptation, 
This will obviate the objection that my views would leave all men to follow 
their inclinations. Punishment trom man is not necessary ; when a patient is 
suffering from fever, we do not attempt to “punish” him, but we keep him in 
seclusion from all but his medical attendants, (who run little risk of intection,) 
and we oppose his irrational desires, control his actions, and, if necessary, per- 
form paintul operations. 

I shall now consider the third point of objection to which I have alluded, 
viz. that my doctrine would not enforce any punishment on offenders that 
should deter others from following their example. 

In the case of all ordinary physical maladies, we see the pain which is in- 
flicted upon the patient, and to which he is obliged to submit, coupled with sur- 
gical operations, tedious confinement, or nauseous and restricted diet. And 
this pain, which is the price at which he purchases his cure, and thereby avoids 
more serious pain which otherwise awaits him, being in accordance with the 
intentions of our Creator, is, I should presume, as likely to be effective as eny 
punishment could possibly be, in deterring the patient himself and the friends 
who witnessed it, from running any risk for the future of contracting @ simi- 
lar disorder. It will be observed, too, that the system to which the patient has 
to submit, is precisely that which, under his individual circumstances, must be 
the most painful to him. For instance, if a man of sanguine temperament, to 
whom exercise is one of the chief delights of lite, indulges the tendency beyond 
its legitimate bounds, and by some violent action ruptures an organ of motion 
§ bmit to a long period of total 








or respiration, he has, in order to his cure, tos _ot to’ 
restraint from exercise of any kind, which to him would be the most painful in- 
fliction he could possibly undergo. If another impairs his digestive powers by 
Q nulating food, he has to submit to the bitter re- 

The same holds good in all cases , and in like 
it in all cases of moral delinquency, pain would 











straint of the most simple diet. 
manner it may be affirmed, ths 
be more severely administered to the patient by the adoption of those measures 
which would at the same time effect a cure or at least insure a mitigation of 
This, however, would be a work of 





his infirmity, than by any other method. 
benevolence instead of revenge ; for although all his desires flow in the direction 
of his offending propensities, in the gratification of which he has found hie only 
source of pleasure, and in the suppression of these faculties, therefore the 
greatest amount of pain is incurred, yet as the work of suppression goes on and 
other faculties are called into play, new and higher sources of pleasure are 
awakened, and less pain is felt from the non-gratification of the erring desire; 
while, at the same time, he is saved from the inevitable and : ccumulating con- 
sequences which would otherwise have arisen from fr infringements of 
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the Divine laws. It leads, therefore, to good alone, good to society with good 
to the sufferer; and the real good of both must always go hand in hand, since 
“ True self-love and social are the same.” 

As a curious illustration of the fact, that the most severe pain which can be 
borne by an offender, is that which is inflicted by benevolence in the first efforts 
to cure, I may cite the remark recently made at the Lambeth Street Police- 
office, by Mr. WALLACE, one of the Guardians of the Poor of the White- 
chapel Union ; who stated, in answer to some complaints on the part of a pauper 
respecting the Workhouse discipline, that “the greatest possible punishment 
that could be inflicted upon those persons who were in the habit of living in 
filth and rags, was to take them into the workhouse, and compel them to clean 
themselves and to keep themselves so.” 

Again, let us take the case of drunkenness. Would the severest advocate 
for the punishment of his fellow-creatures wish to inflict upon a drunkard any 
more terrible pain than that which is involved in the first step towards cure. 
The hand that in kindness, and with no desire to punish, withdraws the bottle 
from the infatuated drunkard, inflicts upon him the most excruciating sufferings. 

In Macnisn’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, the following characteristic anec- 
dote is related. A gentleman of very amiable disposition, and justly popular, 
contracted habits of intemperance: his friends argued, implored, remonstrated : 
at last he put an end to all importunity in this manner. To a friend who was 
addressing him in the following strain, “ Dear Sir George, your family are in 
the utmost distress on account of this unfortunate habit ; they perceive that 
business is neglected, your moral influence is gone, your health is ruined; and 
depend upon it, the coats of your stomach will soon give way, and then a 
change will come too late.” The poor victim, deeply convinced of the hope- 
lessness of his case, replied thus: ‘« My good friend, your remarks are just ; they 
are indeed too true; but I can no longer resist the temptation. If a bottle of 
brandy stood at one hand, and the pit of Hell yawned at the other, and if I 
were convinced I would be pushed in as sure I took one glass, I could not re- 
frain: you are very kind, I ought to be grateful for so many kind good friends, 
but you may spare yourselves the trouble of trying to reform me: the thing is 
impossible.’ 

o this man, who confessed that even the certainty of eternal torture would 
have no effect in deterring him from the gratification of his propensity, what 
terror would have been imparted by any so punishment? The dread of 
the punishment of death, which was inflicted by the Athenians for this crime, 
would in his case have been without avail. It is evident that the only course 
which could operate with success in a case of this sort, is the forcibly withhold- 
ing the means of gratification and exercise to the morbid propensity. 

Is there any greater pain to one who has long indulged in the gratifica- 
tion of lust, than that which is administered in his case, also, by the first step 
towards cure, viz. a separation from all intercourse with the objects of his 
desire? Would a miser feel any thing so keenly as the being deprived of the 
power of accumulation, and compelled to distribute his riches to the needy ? 

oe ot the same rule hold good with regard to all the faculties of the 
e only way in which the most severe pain is inflicted, is by prevent- 
\ulgence of the easily-besetting sin, and forcing into activity the 
hitherto neglected faculties. ‘That this is widely different from the 
tem of criminal treatment, we are too well aware; for although 
_ little good is effected by the infliction of fines and the endurance of 
itraint, these methods occasionally tending to bring other faculties, 
ion and the love of property into antagonizing action to the offending 
vet noattempt is ever made to repress that propensity by any direct 
as absolutely preventing its exercise, and at the same time pro- 
ictivity of the moral feelings. In fact, from the promiscuous as~ 
be found in our demoralizing prisons, an effect the very reverse of 
ly obtained. 

van contemplate for a moment the possibility of his being placed 
ui a situation where all the long-cherished and strongest tendencies of his mind 
are opposed, and where the only feelings that he is permitted to gratify, are 
those the exercise of which have up to the present moment been most dis- 
tasteful to him. He may then form some idea of the painful nature of those 
moral remedies which have cure, and cure only, for their object. Let the re- 
ligious man contemplate what his sensations would be were he forcibly held in 
@ situation where only the grossest impiety and blasphemy were breathed 
around him, and amid which he should be compelled to exist without the power 
of expostulation or resistance. Let the benevolent man imagine himself com- 
pelled to watch day by day in some inquisitorial cell the infliction of torture 
upon helpless and unoffending fellow beings. Let the mother who has found 
all her delight in the presence of her children, contemplate what her feelings 
would be it they were withdrawn for ever from her sight and knowledge. The 
pain which would be felt in these instances would, nevertheless, not exceed 
that which must be felt by those who are suddenly forced to abandon the 
gratification of long-loved vices, which arose from the predominance of the lower 
feelings, and to submit toa discipline, of which cleanliness, industry, justice, 
subordination, and a consideration for the feelings of others, are the prominent 
features. Yet in the latter case the pain inflicted would only be subservient 
to kindness—it would be that which had been decreed by Heaven, and not 
revengefully administered by man. Between man and man, however different 
their relative situations may be, nothing but love should ever subsist. He 
who lives in the practice of religion and virtue should not look even upon one 
who is staggering in the wild intoxication of crime with any other feelings 
than the love and pity which the sad fate of brother should awaken—love 
for him as a fellow man possessing the same capabilities of an eternal destiny, 
liable to the same sufferings, and sharing all misused, neglected, conflicting 
though they be, the same inherent feelings. If we could cure the evil dis- 
positions of men without the infliction of any pain whatever, it would be our 
duty to hail the opportunity of doing so, instead of looking out eagerly, as we 
now do, for the means of inflicting punishment long before we have satisfied 
ourselves that the punishment will produce improvement. As the Creator has 
established a system whereby pain must be suffered 2s the consequence of 
disobedience of his laws, he has not left this penalty to be inflicted by the 
ignorant hand of man, but has provided that in the natural order of things it 
shall inevitably follow, and in fact arise out of the offence itself. Man, there- 
fore, has nothing to do with punishment—this has been provided for by his 
Creator; but although it cannot be averted after an act of disobedicnce, we 
may lessen the future weight of human misery by arresting the offender in his 
wrongful career, and preventing him from adding, by the commission of new 
offences, to the amount of pain which he is already destined to endure. To 
diffuse, then, by general instruction and example, a knowledge of the Divine 
laws, the relation subsisting between the constitution of man and his Maker, 
and the inevitable consequences of disobedience, is our first great duty. The 
next is, to remove from tc mptation all those who are so constituted as to be 
peculiarly liable to its effects, to prohibit the use of the facultles which they 
may have abused, and to force into activity those from the non-exercise of 

which they have fallen into crime. 

M. B.S. 


Iam, &c. 

In my next letter, I shall be able’ in some degree to show, by the results of 
long experience, that the views which I have thus endeavoured to enforce are 
correctly founded, and that they present little difficulty in their practical 


adaptation, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 30th ult., at Wimpole, the Countess of Harpwicxe, of a son. 

On the 28th ult., the Couutess of Asasuanuam, of a son and heir. 

On the 29th ult., at Prestougrange, the Lady Hanrtet Surrie, of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at Mawley, Lady Brount, of a son. 

On the Ist inst., in Curzon Street, the Lady of James Stewart, Esq., M.P., of a son, 

Ou the Ist iust., at Oxford, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Jer, Canou of Christ Church, 
of a daughter. 

On the 28th ult., at Innox Hill House, near Frome, Somerset, the Lady of Lieut, 
Col. J. W. Arrcurys, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at Carlton, near Pontefract, the Lady of the Rev. Henry Mirzg 
Asriey, of a daughter. 

On the 3d iust., at Fiusbury Place South, the Lady of A. B. Branpram, Esq,, of a 


son. 

On the 2d inst., at the Rectory House, Burton Latimer, the Wife of the Rey, 
Epwarp Crate, of a daughter. 

On the 7ih ult , at Copeuhagen, the Lady of Davin Carvyecte, Esq., of a danghter, 

On the 22d ult., the Wife of Witntam Pye, Esq., of Cadiz, of a daughter. 

On the 31st ult., at Park Place, St. James’s, the Lady of J. L. Smrru junior, Esq., 
of Demerara, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d inst., at Lambeth Palace, the Rev. WiittaAm Percrvat Warp, son of tle 
late Bishop of Sodor and Man, Rector of Compton Valence, Dorset, to ANNA Maria, 
Relict of Charles M. Williams, Esq., aud daughter of Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., of 
Sundridge Park, Kent. 

Ou the 29th ult., at the parish-church, Leamington, Warwickshire, the Rev. Arrnupg 
Isuam, late Fellow of All Souls’, Rector of Weston Turville, Bucks, to Caarnorrg 
Evizaneta, youngest daughter of the late Hon, Sir Patrick Murray, Bart., of Ochter. 
tyre, Baron of Exchequer in Scotland. 

On the 3d inst., at St. Maryleboue Church, Henry Trousrince Waicut, Esq,, to 
Fanny Concetra, youngest daughter of the late Sir William Frauklin, Principal In- 
spector-General of the Army Medical Board. 

On the 3d inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Prtngaux Seny, Esq., of Paston, 
Northumberland, to Haraser Entzapern, second daughter of Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, Bart., of Langley Park, Norfolk. 

On the 5th inst., at St. Oswald’s Church, Chester, Ancurpatn Dunsar, Esq., eldest 
son of Archibald Dunbar, of Northfield, Bart., County of Elgin, to Sopvuta, youngest 
daughter of the late George Orred, Esq., of Aigburth, in the Couuty of Lancaster. 

On the 3d inst., at Brightou, Henk, second son of the Chevalier de Sainte Marie, 
Chatean d’Aliemagne, uear Caen, Normandy, to Etten, daughter of the Hon. M. T, 
Harris, Madras Civil Service. 

On the 29th ult., at Aberdeen, Lieutenant Freperick Fores, Third Regiment Bom. 
bay Native Infantry, fifth sou of the late John Forbes Mitchell, Esq., of Thainston, 
Aberdeenshire, to Racuen, third daughter of Alexander Forbes, Esq., of Aiuslie. 

Ou the 4th inst, Joan Epwar®, son of Edward Taylor, Esq., Regent Square, to 
Mera, eldest daughter of the late Frederic Dochow, Advocate, of Gustrow, ia Meklen- 
burg Schwerin. 

Ou the 2/th ult., at St. Audrew’s Chapel, Aberdeen, Henry Hrtr, Esq., of Bromp- 
ton Square, London, to Exizasers, daughter of the late James Thomson, Esq., of 
Aberdeen, 

On the 28th ult., at the Hague, Miss ANNE Burns, eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Marshall, of Downpatrick, in the County of Dowu, Ireland, to C. Van Osensauaaey, 
Esq. A.M., of the Hague. 





DEATHS, 

On the 3d inst., the Right Ilon. Sir Samuer SuepuHerp, in his 8]st year. 

On the 25th ult., at Paris, Sir George Beeston Prescorr, of Theobald’s Park, Herts, 
Bart. 

On the 2d inst., at Ditton House, Kings‘on, General the Hon, Epwarp Bu1au, in 
his 72d year. 

On the Ist inst., at Brasenose College, Oxford, Joun Wocpnouse, Esq., of Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool}, in his 22d 






~i year, 

On the 2d inst., at his house in Langham Place, in his 73d year, Sir Anrioxy Car 
uisLE, Knight, ove of the oldest members aud oue of the Court of Examiners of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, of which he had twice been the President. The deceased 
was Senior Surgeon at the Westminster I{uspital, and had been one of the Surgeons Ex- 
traordiuary to his late Majesty King George the Fourth, from whom he received the 
honour of knighthood, also for uineteeu years Professor of Anatomy at the Royal Aca- 
demy, where his taste for the fine arts gave an uuusual interest to his Lectures, 

Ou the 3d inst., at Stagbury, THomas Warpo.e, Esq., in his 86th year. 

Ov the 27th ult., the Rev. Jon Tuomson, Minister of Duddingstoue, near Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Thomson was ordained to the ministry in i800. His predilection for the 
fine arts aud his cultivated taste are well known. His reputation as a landscape 
painter is universally acknowledged and firmly e tablished; but while he was highly 
esteemed by his countrymen as an artist, he was not less highly esteemed by his 
personal friends for his kiudly dispositions and for his courteous and unobtrusive 
manuers, 

Ou the 2d inst., from apoplexy, at Windlesham, near Bagshot, Surry, the Rev. 
Henry IHammonp, in his 76th year. 

On the dst ult., Major Srack, of her Majesty's Forty-fifth Regimeut of Foot, in 
his 53d year. 

On the 5:2 iast., Henry Ortanno, second son of Sir George Piget, Bart., of Patshull, 
in the Couuty of Stafford, in his 32d year, 

On the Ist inst., at his residence, Pimlico, Eowarp Harovrna, Esq., iu his s6th year, 
forty years of which having been spent in the service of the Royal Family, as Libra- 
rian to the late Queen Charlotte, to the Landgravine of Hesse Homburg, and to his 
present Most Gracious Majesty the King of [anover. re 

On the sOih ult., at the Terrace, Walsall, in her 89th year, Mrs. Forster, Relict of 
the late Charles Forster, Esq. 

On the 25th ult., at Bower, Caithness, Isanenna Moraan, in her 112th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orricr, Nov. 3.—6th Regiment of Dragoons—Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. P. Adams, 
K.C.H, to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Straton, dec, 8th Regt. of Light Drags.— 
Capt. W. Jones, from half-pay of the Ist Provisional Bat. of Militia, to be Paymaster 
vice J. G. Whitaker, who retires upon half-pay. Lith Regt. of Light Drags.—Capt. 
T. Levett, from half-pay of the Regt. to be Capt. vice R. A. Reynolds, cashiered by 
the sentence of a Geueral Court-martial. 1éth Regt. of Light Drags.— Paymaster F. 
E. Leech, from a Recruiting District, to be Paymaster, vice Storer, appointed to a Re- 
cruiting District. 12th Regt. of Foot—Enusiga B. W. Gillman to be Lieut. without 

Sergt..Maj. M. Lawrence to be Ensign, vice Gillman, 








purchase, vice Dunne. dee.; 







13th Foot—Cornet F. Coventry, from half-pay of the 20th Light Drags. to be Ensign, 
vice Joyce, appointed Quartermaster to the 66d Foot; G. F. King, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Coventry, who retires. 47th Foot— Lieut. H. Bridges to be Capt. by 








purchase, vice Blake, who retires; Ensign W. D. P. Patton to be Lieut. by pa: 
vice Bridges; T. A. Coffin, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Patton, s6'h Fout— 
Eusigu M. If. Mahon to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Cash, who retires; C. G. Butler, 
Gent. to be Eusign, by parehase, vice Mahon. 

Unattached—Lieut. J. Stoddard, from the 54th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Staff—Paymaster R. Storey, from the 13.h Light Drags. to be Paymaster of a Re- 
cruiting District, vice F. E. Leech, appointed to the Leth Light Drags. ’ ‘ 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. Millar, from half-pay of the Staff, to be Assist.-5urg. 
to the Forces, vice Coghlan, appointed to the 19th Foot. 

brevet —To be Licut.-Gen. in the Army—Major-Gen, J. Home, late of the Royal 
Marines. To be Major Gen. in the Army—Col. J. Hume, late of the Royal Marinese 
To be Col. in the Army—Lieut.-Col E. Nicolls, late of the Royal Marines. To be 
Licut.-Col. iu the Army— Major J, Robyus, late of the Royal Marines. 

Orrice of Oxpnance—Royal Regt. of Artillery - First Lieut. R. M. Pouldon to be 
Second Capt. vice Gillespie, retired on full-pay ; Second Licut. R. P. Jones, to be First 
Lieut. vice Poulden, 

War orice, Nov. 6.—2d Regt. of Drags.—Cornet ©. Craven to be Lieut. by pur 
chase, vice Lord Glealyou, who retires. Lith Light Drags. —Coruet G. K. M. Dawson 





to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Faber, who retires. 17th Foot—Sergt.-Ma or M. Wal ’ 
from the 61st Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hamilton, who resigns. | = 
Foot—C. W. Calvert, Gent. to be Secoud Lieut. by purchase, vice Albony, appointec 


to the 98th Foot. 3d Foot—Licut. G, Erskine to be Ad,t. vice Williamson, promoted. 
54th Foot— Lieut. L. E. Wood to be Adj’. vice Holt, ‘promoted. 68th Foot ~ Assist.- 
Surg. T. Atkinson, M.D. from the 82d Foot, to be Surg. vice Carter, appoiuted to the 
Staff. 76th Foot—Assist.-Surg. R. D. Smyth, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Surge 
vice Birrell, appointed to the staff, 80th Foot—M. D. Freeman, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Hay, who retires, Sst Foot—Surg. C. Dealy, from ha 
Fuut, to be Surg. vice Rees, appointed to the Staff, 82d Foot—Assist.-Surg. G, 3 
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Webster, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Atkinson, promoted in the 68th 
Foot. 98th Foot—Second Lieut. J. H. Albouy, ‘from the 23d Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Harvest, promoted in the 2d West India Regt. 

24 West India Regt.—Ensign A. H. Harve. t, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. by 
urchase, vice Hutchinson, who retires. 

Hospital Staff —To be Surgeons to the Forces—Surg. D. Rees, from the 81st Foot, 


vice Davy, promoted; Surg. W. Birrell, M.D. from the 76th Foot, vice Robertson, 
promoted ; Surg. D. Carter, M.D. from the 68th Foot, vice Dawson, promoted. To be 


fa son, Assist.-Surgeons to the Forces—J. M. Grant, Gent. vice Webster, promoted in the 82d 




















Jhurch, Foot; F. Laing, Gent. vice Smyth, sromoted i iu the 76th Foot. 
. 4 Memoranda—The commission of Lieut. F. Mundell, of the 69th Foot, has been 
Lieut. antedated to the 7th May 1840, but he is not toreceive back pay. The Christian name 
of Lieut.-Col. Robyns, late of the Royal Marines, is John, not James, as stated in the 
’ Mines Gazette of the 3d iust. The name of the Assist. -Surg. appointed to the 62d Foot on 
the 30th of October last, is Bason, not Barron, as erroneously stated. 
+, 0fa Erratum in the Gazette of the 30th of October last—47th Foot—For Assist.-Surg. J. 
Mair, M.D. from the 59th Foot, to be Surg. vice Mostyn, dec. read, Assist.-Surg. J. 
- Rey, Mair, M.D. from the 59th Foot, to be Surg. vice H. T. Mostyn, who retires upon 
ht half-pay. 
igiiter, SS —— a a 
Esq. COMMERCIAL | GAZETTE. 
: Tuesday, Nov. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
of the Fullaway and Scott, Southgate, boot-makers—Perton and Sabin, Birmingham, 
Larta, jewellers—Robbins and Weedon, Southall, cattle-salesmen—Eddowes and Bartlett, 
rt, of Kennington, coach-makers—Pinhey and Armstrong, Blackheath, coal-merchants— 
Frost and Chibnall, Newgate M: ait, meat-sal: »smen—Rawsthorn and Stott, Hasling: 
RTHUR den, Lancashire, domet-manufacturers—M. A.and J. M. Leigh, Strand, booksel!ers— 
LOTTE Bairstow and Co. Halifax, woolstaplers; as far as regards T. Spencer—Boulton and 
chter- Watt—Clarke and Myers, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, merecrs—Balme and 
Schulefield, Leeds, wool-merchants—Payze aud Bigg, Stratford, millers— Doe and Co, 
q., to Brampton, Derbyshire, iron-founders ; as far as regards W. Walker—Smith and Co, 
al In- Deep Field, Staffordshire, colliers; as far as regards T. Smith—J. aud J. B. Jeukins, 






Great Prescott Street, cabinet-makers—Adam and Skinner, Liverpool, comm 


merchants—Glover and Eddowes, Longden, Shropshire, surgeous—Heurtley and 
Roberts, Manchester—Sutcliffe and Colliuge, Cliviger, Lancashire, booksellers— 


Wakefield and Richmond, Stourbridge, innkeepers—Hockaday and Webber, Devon- 
rt, quarrymen—J. and W. Fothergil!, Manchester, engravers—Hoyle and Co. Bacup, 
aucashire, cotton-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Hoyle —Nock and Motteram, 
West Bromwich, coal-masters — Fowell and Co. Piccadilly, wine-merchants; as far as 
aud E, 

















arie, regards S. H. Budd—J. Sayce, Stockport, drapers—Ck irke and Tanqueray, 
i Bishopsgate Churchyard, attornies—Alexander and Co. Bury, drapers. 
INSOLVENT. 
som Law, Tuomas junior, Rochdale, corn-dealer, Oct. 31. 
ston, BANKRUPTS. 

Banrtetp, Jonn, Cheapside, silversmith, to surrender Nov. 10, Dec. 15: svlicitors, 
, to Messrs. Swain and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 
len- BercuaM, Joun, Dooer, plumber, Nov. 11, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Gregson 

and Kewell, Angel Court; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basiughall Street. 
mp- Brooks, Vincent Rouert Atrrep, Robert Street, Hi: ampstead Road, stationer, Nov. 
» Of 11, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. Mills, Bruaswick Place, City Road; official assiguee, Mr. 
Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 
ohn Burcu, Wittiam, Woolwich, carpeuter, Novy. 15. Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Wil- 
sEN, loughby and Jaquet, Clifford's Inv; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Cop'hall Begs. 
Coates, THomas, Leeds, coach-proprietor, Nov. 10, Dec. 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Smithson and Mitton, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Dunning, Leeds. 
Cooxe, Cuarves James, Bristol, brush-manufacturer, Nov. 13, Dec. 15: solicitors, 
rts Messrs. M’ Leod and Sienning, Loudon Street, Fenchurch Street; and Messrs. W. and 
: C. Bevan, Bristol. 
in Durr, ALEXANDER junior, Fort Strect, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer, Nov. 11, Dee. 
; 15: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mausionhouse Place ; official assignee, 
eth Mr. Jolinsou, Basiughall Street. a : 

Green, James, Great Winchester Street, merchant, Nov. 17, Dec. 15: solicitor, Mr. 
aR Pelle, Great Winchester Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. : 
the Lucas, Joun Carrer aud Tuomas, Aldersgate Street, dragsists, Nov. ll, Dec. 15: 
sed solicitors, Messrs. Wood and Blake, Falcon Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 


Basinghall Street. 
Surra, JAMES, Eastbourne, stationer, Nov. 





25, Dee. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Smith and 








Za Weir, Cooper's Hall; official assiguee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Noy. 26, Swansborough, Bread Street, warehouseman— Nov. 25, Johnston and 
7 Danson, Gracechurch Street, wholesa’e ironmongers—Nov. 27, Gowan and Shanks, 
he Morpeth, commou-brewers—Dee. 21, Richardson, Leeds, wool- merch: ut— Nov 24, 
pe Philliskirk, Leeds, tailor—Dee. 17, Li cock, Leeds, cloth-mauufacturer— Nov. 25, 
ly Butler, Cheltenham, wine-merchant—Nov. 26, Harris, Manchesier, boarding- house- 
a keeper— Dee. 1, Throssell, Bridgewater, sadler—Nov. 27, Be iumout, Pudsey, York- 
oa shire, clothier—Nov. 26, Simons, Exeter, hatider— Mor. 3d, Bulley, Liverpi dol, mer- 

chant, CERTIFICATES 
. To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 24. 
: Price, Blackburn, machine-maker—Dale, Barnsley, linen-manufacturer—Brown 
a uuior, Crane Court, Fleet Street, publisher—Bracher, Old Brompton, brewer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Anmstrone, Arcuinatp, Neweastleton, merchant, Nov. 7, 23. 
re Fornrerinouame, Parricx, Comptroller of the Customs at Kirkwall, Noy. 11, 28. 
. Mortimer, ALexanner, Aberdeen, baker, Nov. 10, 0. _ 
% Ox, Winuram, Julinshill, Lochwiunoch, cattle-dealer, Nov. 11, Dec, 12. 
is 


Friday, November 6. 
i PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Beckett and Delany, Liverpool, spirit-dealers—R. and W. Gornall 
—Bex and a Kendal, worsted-manufacturers—Chilton aud C 
Southwark, button-mauutacturers—F. aud B, Unwin, Great Cogg 
and Parkinson, Manchester, smallware-mauut ac turers— As} 
worsted spiauers—Weeks and Gilbertsou, Cook's Court, Lincolu’s Inn, attornies— 
King aud Guy, Laurence Lane, Cheapside, wooltlen- warehouse Bass and Co 
Amwell Street, Pentonville, drapers—Woods aud Son, Godaimi attoruies—T. and 
W. Eccles, Withy Trees, Preston, spinners—Wel ber and Ross, Exeter, iroumongers. 

BANKRUPTCIES . 
Owen, Wirtram Purcuase, Exeter, wine-mi 
Tuompson, Joseru, Aston, Birmingham, deale 






















, to surrender Nov. 
and Me ssrs. Slater and Ee 


: ,Dexprernane, Caarver, Mar 
7 licitors, Messrs. Milne and Co 
fe Ecetes, James, Boltou-le-Moors, 











1d Co, Temple; and Messrs on-le ors. 
_ Dec. 18: solicitors, 


Hays, 








Henny, Regent Street, engra ver, Messrs 

A’ Beckett and Co Staple Inn; offic s-iguee r. icher, King’s Arm. Yard | 

Haninton, Witiram, Leadenhall Street, merchant, Nov. 16. Dee. 18 } 

‘ Peile, — at Winchester Street; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New Br | 

& Hit, Tuomas Grosvenor, Walsall, plumt ver, Nov. 17. Dec. | 

} Rickards and Walker, Lincoln's Tun fields; and Mr. Striuger, S | 
4 Jupp, Ropexr, Me ‘tou Mowbray, draper, _ v. 18, Dee. 18: 
3 ten se Hobson, Gray's Inu; aud Mr. Oliver. Loughborough. 


*r, Nov. 17, Dee. 18: solicitors, Me 


S | 
Basinghall | 





Maron, Wrirtam, Fore Street, leather sel 











4 Keddell and Baker, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmoie, 
Street. 
Rr Di pus , Rosert Frangryy, Gloneester Place, Old Kent Road, tailor, Nov. 13 
Dee, 18; solicits r, Mr. Foster, Laurence Pountne, Place; official assignee, Mr. Gib 
S00 isinghall Street. | 














Konerrs, Henry Taytor, New North Street, Red Lion Square, lodging-house-keeper, 
Nov, 17, Dee 18: solicitor, Mr. Platt, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Mr. | 
Gre uy Legh nanbury. | 

Ss Joun, Stafford, innkeeper, Nov. 17, Dec. 18: s Rushworth, | 

Saple i and Mr, Watts, Weduesbury. | 

‘ DIVIDENDS. 
_ Nov. 2 , Nicholes, Piceadilly, coufectioner— Nov. 30, Phel ps. Pancras I ane, Cl eap- 
side, ink-1 manufact urer— Nov. 30, C chad sande Mauche ‘ ‘oltson 
Foueras Lane, wine merchant Dee. 1, Bridger, Uxt: : Hum 

Tys, High Street. Lambeth, engivecr— Dee. 3, Bateman, Cirencester, blacksmith 
vow. 30 Fussell, Oxford, ironmonger—Nov. 30, Costar, Osterd, painter—Nov. 30 
Caduey, Halitax, corn-dealer—Nov. 30, Dowliug. Gloucester, seriver Dee. 2 

hight, Southampton, upholsterer— Dee.3, Baker, Taunton, tea-de< Dee. 2, Byro 
Lincoln, corn-merchant—Noy. 30, Audrews, Weduesbury, buile th ate 4, Kershaw, 











Manchester, twist-dealer— Nov. 28, Absalom, Newbury, grocer—Nov. 28, S. and J. 
Mouks, Bolton-le-Moors, ironfounders. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 27. 

Dean, Manchester, ironmaster—-Derham Dolphiuholme, Lancashire, worsted-spin- 
ner—Stead, Boroughbridge, miller—Cockson, Manchester, commission-agent —Suffell, 
Regent Street, hosier—Holgate, Manchester, callenderer—M‘Gregor, Manchester, 
calico-priuter. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Birgetn, Georsz, Glasgow, woollen-draper, Nov. 12, Dee. 3. 

Hint, Ronert, Mz titland Bridy ge, Musselburgh, ironfounder, Nov. 11, Dec. 9. 

M Leon, Reoemon, Di ngwall, irpenter, Nov. 13, Dec. 4. 


—— 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
\Saturday Monday. Tuesday. -|Wednes.| 








Thurs. | Fridays 









































| 
Bper Cent.Couscls...eee.ee-| 878 | 87% | 99% | 832 | ss | 888 
Ditto fur Account.....e..6- a Ss 3} . 1 ae 833 83} 889 
Bper Cents. Rednced........) 86z | 868 | 87% | 878 | 87k | 878 
3+ per Cents. Reduc J 95 96 964 96% | 96% 968 
New 34 per Cents. 963 97 7b | 978 | 97¢ 97% 
Long Annuities. 123 { 124 12} 123 | 12 124 
Bank Stock, 7 per 160 | —— | 159 160 | 159 159% 
India Stock 104 ...... 243 242 242 243 «| 243 243 
Exchequer Bills 244. p. re em. ldis. par 3 dis par | 1 dis. 1 pm: 
India Bonds, 3 per cent. .... { 12 dis. 15 | 12 | 15 13 12 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
Last Official Quot: a during the Week ending = Ev Hanae J 
Alabs ama (Sterling).....5p. Ditto eerenes 
kansas ( 1863)... 6 — — || Dittu... 
5 — eon HE Ditto ‘(Deferredy : 
5 — 97% || Michigan.....0..-.. 
5 — 74 'e- Mississippi (Sterling). 
6 — — || Neapolitan.......... 
16 <a a | New ne cie 
6 — 53 ORIG <0 eee 
Columbian of 1824. 6 — 23¢ || Pe nnsylvania. 
Danish.... 3 ' 96 Peruvian ....6+ 
Dutch (Ex 12 Gi iilde 8). 2 — — |: dl Portuguese . 
Ditto (Ditto).... _ j Ditto.. 


Ditto Q 


Freuch.-cccccesoss of 
{ Russian . 


Ditto. .ceere-e 








Indiana (Sterlin g).. — 76 Spanish . 

Seo -coarenses 6 — 75 Ditto ( Passive)... 
Keutucky ... 6 — 83 Ditto (Deferred) . 
Louisiana (Sterling a). 5 — 87 South Carolina..... 
| eee -6 82 Tenuessee ... 
Massachussetts ( sterlin; g)3 a 100 United States Bank.. 
Mexican. ; eranes 56 o- 274 Virginia....... ececee 





SHARES. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 





Mines— auks— 
Bolanos ..... ° oe of Australasian . eeeee 
Pee tee Impe rial. — | British North American. 
Ditto John del Rey). —_— Co ee 








Hibernis an. 


oe gage aa ‘ be 
Londou and We stminster_ 




















Cata Brauca . St 
Cando ‘4 vWéesadedeas — | London Joint Stock........ 
Cobre C “Opy EL ercccccerere | — i] National of Ireland .. 

Railways— | \j National Proviucial..... eevee 34 
Eastern Counties......++e+6] —— || Provincial of Ireland........ 44 
Grand Juuction ...c-.ccecee- { ii Union of Australia .....ee600) —— 
Great Western ..... ; 83 | Uuion of London.....erecese 43 
Liverpool and Maue he ster r....| —— || Docks— 

London and Brighton....... . 27. \ East and West India.... 974 
London and Biackwall..... 15 | EADMOM, J cnccnsweccséetcnces 64¢ 
London ar os Greenwich ...... 6 | St. Katherine ..c.ccccccocsee| ——= 















« 165 Miscellaneous— 
} -.' 51% | Australian Agricultaral..., 
ad Croydon ...--... ll British American Land. 
Manches ter anit HESS oaeeae) — {| Canada,..... oeweces 
1 * Cevcccces -( 7S |) General Steam... 
ecerccre —— South Australian .... 





and Dove r an aen Van Diemen’s Land.... 


South Eastern 










































BULLION. METALS. 
Gold, Forei gnin Bars..... vz. Sl. 178, 10td. Copper, British C 
Old Spa Pillar Dolla ° 6 0 0 ron, British, Ba 
Mexican Dol | ia 0 4 WW Lead, British ts ig -. 
Silver in Burs, Ss Jard 0 5 0} Steel, English. ....weeceessoe 32 0 0— 80 0 
GRAIN, Marx Lane, November 6th. 
| ‘. s.| a Oe 
Wheat, Red New 5 nt to 5 Rye - 35 to 40 ees wee is to ry Oats, Peed .. 20 to 28 
. ‘ | Barley 28..9} White. ..... 4 4 ee 
Malt Boilers... ... 3..45 
Malt, Or 2) Beans, T Sige fee 
73 ne Ge Old cee eenee 42... 44) 
. 68} Peas, 4? Hartuw 40... 42! 
AVERAGE PRICES Parkes DUTY ON FPOREIGN CORN 
Per Sea eH Imperial) of En ~ = prescu’ Week. 
Vhe: 34, 4d 8d. | Rye 
Barley. “10 Beans 
Oats. 3 | Peas 
| PROVISI IONS. 
Town-made 5as.| R—Res “pay bh, 
s ; 55 
Es so | 
N a> | 
| 








sses.) 


of 36 Tru 
PORTMAN. 


load 


and STRAW. (Per 
SMITHFIELD. 


HAY 
CUMBERLAND WHITECHAPEL. 














Hay, Good. ..ceeeceeee © oe e. 95 73 10 
f ] ( 0 6 20 
0 0 0 0 0 
Pisace rat 7) i? 100 ie 
Straw, Whe <r al 0 35 KL) GO sccce 
POT ATO! s. 
120s. to 20 -perton 65s, to 70s 
2 — 40 6 
ag ee o— @ 
Dien ON PO ieii acca ccdecaccesveaens - 6 
BUT HEI } 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL® SMITHFIFELD.*® 
Reef 2s.10d. to Gd. to 49, Od. cecccece Ss. Ad.te 4s. 4d. to és 4 
Mu ,; 0 6 + 0 BS) 4 6 5 60 
Vea 3.6 68 44 > ¢ 4 ¢ 5 0 5.4 
rm 3.4 44 0 3; 8 a. 4 10 
Lan ( 0 0 o 0 eee . 0 @ °o ¢@ 0.0 
* Tosink the offal—per sibs 
HEAD OF CATTLI AT SMITHFIELD. 
B . <6 








2 AO RAGA 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, the MERRY WIVES. To conclude with 
FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS 

Ou Tuesday. the SPANISH CURATE. With TWO IN 
THE MORNING. & FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 

On Weduesday., the RIVALS. To couclude with the 
FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 

On Thursday. the SPANISH CURATE. 
with FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 
Dress Boxes, 7s.; Second Price, 3s. 6d. First and 

Second Circles. 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 3s.; 

Second Price, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 

PRIVATE BOXES to be had solely of Mr. Andrews, 

Bookseller, 167, New Bond Street. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Increasing Attraction of ‘‘ Laffarge.”” First Night 
of Boz’s ** Old Curiosity Shop.”’ 
Monday, and during the Week. 
LAFFARGE; or, Self-will in Woman. 
After which BOZ’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
To conclude with ROBESPIERRE, 


IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 
NEW EXHIBITION, represeuting the SHRINE 
OF THE NATIVITY, AT BETHLEHEM, painted by 
M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot by Davip 
Roserts, Esq. A-R.A. in 1839; and the CORONATION 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA in Westmiuster Abbey, by 
M. Bouton. Open from 10 to 4. 
STEA M TO NEW YORK.—Tue 
British aND AMERICAN STEAM Navigation Com- 
PANY’s STEAM Surps are iutended to leave as follows— 
THE PRESIDENT, of 2,366 tous burden, and 600 
horse power. M. M. Keane, Commander. 
Lrverpoot, on Tuesday, the lst December. 
New York, on Friday, the lst January 1841. 
For particulars, apply to Emersou aud Co. Paris and 
Havre; James Brunton, Hamburg; James Beale, Cork ; 
W. B. M’Kean, Leith; John Lindigren, Portsmouth ; 
and at the Company’s Offices, Derby Buildings Fenwick 
Street, Liverpoul, and 2, Billiter Court. Billiter Square, 
London. 
For Freight, to Junius Smith, 4, Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street ; and at the Company's Offices in Liverpool. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE— 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 
The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are inspected hy competent persons every voyage, 
and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap 
ping, as ander :—THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wedues- 
day, Lith November, at 10 Morning. THE LONDON, 
Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 18°h November, at8 Morning. 
Passengers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
venience of boats, 
Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Buckiersbury; or at the Steam Whart, 272, 


To conclude 

















Wapping.  Exrzaneru Hore, Ageut and Whartinger. 
HIPS FOR NEW “ZEALAND 
WANTED 


THE COURT OF DIRECTORS of the New Zealand 
Company hereby give Notice, that they will be ready on 
Tuvusvay, the 12th day of November instaut, at Two 
o'clock precisely, to receive Teuders for the HIRE OF 
TWO SHIPS of about 500 Tons each, Old Register, for 
the conveyance of Steerage Passengers from the Port o 








London to Port Nicholson, in New Zealand, to sail re- 
spectively on the Ist day of January and the 1st day of 
ebruary vext. 
The Tenders to be made according to a Form which 
may be had on application at the Company's House. 
The Directors do not pledge themseives to accept the 
lowest Teuder. 
Dated at the House of the New Zealand Company, in 
Broad street Buildings, the 5th day of November 1840. 
By Order of the Court, 
Juun Warp, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterlco Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
HONORARY PRESINENTS. 
Ear! of Errol, | Lord Viscount Falkland, 








Earl of Courtown, Lord Visct. Eastuor, M.P. 
Ear! Leven and Melville, Lord E phinstone, 
Earl of Norbury, | Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Eari of Stair, | 
DIRECTORS. 

James Stuart, Esq Chairman. 

William Plaskett, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
Morton Balmacuo, Esq. G. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Ed. Boyd. Esq. Resident. | N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Compauy | 
will be declared in the eusuing year on all policies of { 
the participating class effected previous to the 3lst De- 
cember 1540. Parties therefore who wish to insure their 





LORD LYTTELTON AND THE HIGH STEWARD- 

SHIP OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

O THE MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

I beg to inform yon that the POLLING for the 
ELECTION of HIGH STEWARD of the University of 
Cambridge is fixed to take place on Wepnespay the 
lith and Tuvrspay the 12th inst., from 8 a.m, to4p.m.; 
and on Fripay, the 15th, from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

The London and Cambridge Committees of the friends 
of Lord Lyttelton have made extensive arrangements for 
the CONVEYANCE of MEMBERS of the SENATE 
from London and from all parts of the kingdom, and for 
their accommodation upon their arrival. 

A Member of the Conveyance Sub-Committee attends 
at each of the following places— 

Broxbourne, Terminus of the Northern and 

Eastern Railway. 

Northampton, George Hotel. 

Weedon, Station. 

Bliswerth, Station. 

Bury, the Angel. 

Alconbury Hill, the Wheat Sheaf. 

Bedford, Swau Hotel. 
And wiil remain there during the continuance of the 
Election, fur the purpose of giving every facility to Gen- 
tlemen desirous of proceeding to Cambridge. 

Members of the Senate resident in London may 
secure Conveyance to Cambridge on application to the 
London Committee. 

I have the honour to be your very obedient Servant, 

Joun Manners, Chairman. 

Committee-room, British Coffeehouse, Cockspur Street, 


A USTRALIND.—Tothe DIRECTORS 
of the WESTERN AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
We, the undersigued PURCHASERS of LAND and 
Town Allotments in the New Colony of Australind, 
being desirous of obtaining further iuformation respect- 
ing the change «f Site of the Settlement than t .at which 
has beeu already afforded by your circular letter, request 
the favour of you to call a PUBLIC MEETING of all 
persons interested therein, at such time and place as may 
suit your earliest couvenieuce. 
D. Bet, 
Joun James SHort, 
Epwarp Vater, 
SamuEL Prior, 
Joun Prorert, 
D. B. Masor, 
Joun Jones, 
Epwin Morais, 
F. G. Francis, for several Purchasers, 
Joun RANvELL, 
Titty and Major, 
P. Lewis Bircs, Trtty, and Major, 
Jno. CHEWNE, 
Wm. Muwns. 
London, 5th November 1840. 
In consequence of the above requisition, the Directors 
of the Western Australian Company hereby appoint 
THURSDAY NEXT the 12th inst. at Eleveu for Twelve 
o'Clock at Noon precisely, at the Loudou Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, for holding a Meeting of the persons 
interested in the New Settlemeut of Australind. 
Joun Cuapman, Deputy Chairman, 
Western Australian House. 6th November 1840, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. I, Princes Street, Bank, and 8, 
Kiug William Street, City, Londen. Capital. | ,000,000/. 

Notice is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of the 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE - ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has been TRANSFERRED to this Com- 
pany; aud all persous holdiug tolicies issued by the 
said Company are informe: that, as soon as the Renewal 
Premiums thereou shall become payable, new Policies 
will be granted to them by the Directors of this Com- 
pagy, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
aud without any charge for stamp duty; and all claim- 
ants ou Policies issued by the said Standard of England 
Life Assurance Company are informed that such claings 
will be discharged by the Di.ectors of this Company as 
souv as the same shall have been substantiated. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE BRITANNIA COMPANY. 

A most ecouomical set of Tables— computed expressly 
for the use of this Iustitution, from autiientie and com- 
pleve data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurauce 
that cau be offered without compromising the safety of 
the [nstitution. 

lacreasing Rates of Premium 0. a new and remark- 
able plan, tor securing loaus or dens; « ‘ess immediate 
paymeut being required on a Policy for ua» whole term 
ot life than in auy other office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Halt-yearly, 
or Quarterly, im one sun, or in a limited number of 
payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within Ooe Month after proof of 
death. 

Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Premium per Cent. per Anoum, payable during 


a 1st Five | <d Five | dd Five | ath Five} Remain- 























lives should avail themselves of the opportunity they 4 ; | aca 
now have of sharing iu the bonus so soou to be declared, Age) Years. | Yeus. | Years. | Years. idler of life.) 
by immediately making proposals. Weed owe ay laa ele = 
The following are the annual premiums for the assur- a 4 8. d.)& Z- dif s. dik #. 4.| fed e. d. | 
ance of 10%/. for the whole period of life, on which half | 20; 1 14) 1 Stu 11911169) 2 8 8) 
cull ace Geatlwed ke Gta wear: | | )1 64/112 2119 12 74/217 6] 
ay be allowed for five years; which credit may | } “ lo Los a 
remain unpaid at 5 per Cent. interest, to be deducted at j 40} 1 16 1 24 4214 6 4 73 . 3 4 | 
Meath foes the sam \usired— | 1 50 2 16 713944 5 55 63;),613 7 
Age. Without Profits. With Profits. Perék Morrison, Resideut Director. 
Te iccecdatee 1090: ccccischiit 16 6 A liberal Commissiou allowed to Soliciturs and Agents. 
Me iscaden Oe 10 scesavs 2 8 2 = ; ime 
isin OD 2 aieevcs 8 B84 ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
Ot epenes 4 6 ee 410 7 | patronized by his Majesty the King of Prossia, aud 
Me senns 6 PES: oe ciecne OMe Oo | recommended by some of the most Emineut Medical Men. 
Older ages may be Insured, and the half credit for five | The propriet r having received communications trom 


years is found particular y convenient on such Insurances. | 
For the couvenience of parties residing in the City, | 
they may make their appearance and pass the medical 
examination before the avent, Edward Frederick Leeks, | 
Esq. 4. Scots Yard, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, and J, | 
F. Youde, Eaq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. | 
Every information will be afforded on applieation to | 
the Resideat Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. No.8, Water 
Joo Place. Proposals may be accepted oun Weduesdoy at | 
3 o clock, and any other day at half past 2oclock, when | 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq the Company's Surgeon, | 
is in attendance to yive despatch ty the business. | 
Evwaky Lennox boyd, Secretary, 


Many respectab!e persous of the successol these Lozenges, 
again reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatic 
Cousum ptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortuess of Breath, 
Hoarseness, &e. that it onl requires atnal to prove their 
efficacy. By allaying the tickling aud initat ou of the 
Throat, promoting a gentle aude spectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases, by perseverance, will 
generally be attended with beneticial results. Prepared 
only by THomas Keatine, Chemist aud Drayyist, 79, 
St. Paul's Charcbyard; and Sold by Hawnay aud Co. 63, 
Oxford Street; Harris, Droyyist, Birminghain; Fielder, 
Drugyist, Newbury; and most respectable Drugyists in 
Town and Couutry, 10 Boxes, at ls. 1jd. and 2s, 9d, each, 

















Ae TRUST COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
CAPITAL 1,000,0002. 
In 10,000 Shares of 100/. each, with power to increase 
the Capital to 2,000,000/. 
DIRECTORS, 
James Evan Baillie, Esq. | Robert How, Esq. 
Henry Bainbridge, Esq. Thomas Icely, Esq. 
Hastiugs Elwin, Esq. Jobu Innes, Esq. 
Benjamin Greene, Esq. Francis Mowatt, Esq. 
William Hart, Esq. Charles John Pearse, Esq, 
L. Loveil Hodge, Esq. J. Abel Smith, Esq. M.P, 
AUDITORS. 

Ase Lewis Gower, Esq. | Nassau Wn. SENror, Esq. 

Sir Enwarp Parry, R.N. 

Bankers ~ Messrs. Swira, Payne, and Smrrus. 
Soricrrors— Messrs. Jas., Cuarves, and H. Fresurrezp, 

The Company has been formed to carry out in Australia 
a principle which has been acted on with great success iy 
the United States of America—namely, that of taking up 
money iu this country at a moderate rate of interest, on 
the credit of a large invested Capital, and layiug it out 
ov uudoubted Freehold Security in Australia, at a higher 
rate. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the temporary Offices 
of the Compauy, No. 85, King William Street, London. 

Application tor Shares to be addressed to the Directors 
of the Australian Trust Company. 

ETTLEMENT OF NEW 
PLYMOUTH, 
UNDER THE PLYMOUTH COMPANY OF NEW 
ZEALAND 

The DIRECTORS of the PLYMOUTH COMPANY 
of NEW ZEALAND hereby give notice, thatthe priority 
of Choice for the whole «f the Town Sectious (2,200 in 
number) having been decided, 600 numbers of choice, 
ranging from 46 to 2,199 have been selected from those 
which have fallen to the Company; and 100 of these 
chuices, added to 100 50-acre Rural Secti ns, are now 
offered exclusively to Colonists who depart with the first 
expeditiou. or within four months; a second set of 100 
to Colonists who depart with the second expedition, or 
within six mouths; and a third set of 100 to Colonists 
who depart with the third expedition, or within eight 
months from this date respectively. 

Each separate set of purchasers will draw for priority 
of choice as between themselves, aud the tirst set will 
first chouse at pleasure out cf 600, then the secund out 
of 500, and. lastly, the third out of 400, of the numbers 
above relerred to. 

The range of choice offered by the Directors will 
enable purchasers drawing consecutive numbers to choose 
Town Sections, adjoining, in many inst to the extent 
of an acre, aud in some of an acre and half. The Rurat 
Sections may in all cases be chosen adjoining, to any 
extent, in the order of presenting the Land-orders in 
New Zealand. 

The price of each double Land-order for the United 
Sections is 75/., a deposit of 20/. tobe paid on application, 
25/. three days before the order of choice is drawn, of 
which 21 days’ notice will be given, and the balance on 
delivery of the Laud-order, or ov embarkation. Au ad- 
dition has been made to the Emigration-fuud, for which 
liberal passage allowances are made ; and a special fund 
is set apart for extra allowance to Capitalists. Printed 
particulars of the allowances in detail, with the numbers 
open for choice, and other requisite information, may be 
had ou application to the Secretary, to Joun Warp, Esq. 
New Zealaud House, London, or to any Agent of the 
Company. 

The Board have suspended Sales, except to Culonists, 
until further notice. 

By Order of the Board, 
Tuomas Woo..comse, Secretary. 

Office of the Company, 5, Octagou, Plymouth, 

lst August 1840. 


Sl rFLEMENT OF NEW 

PLYMOUTH, IN NEW ZEALAND. 

At a Meeting of intending Colonists, held at New 
Zealand House, 5, Octagon, Plymouth, ou THuxspay, 
the 29:h day of OcroBeRr 1840. 

Captain Kine, R.N, in the Chair. 
Ir was Rescuvep — 

That it is expedient forthwith to form a Conimittee of 
Colonists, who shall meet together at the Company's 
House, which has been kiudly offered for the purpose, in 
order to make arrangements for the mutaal convenience 
and welfare of the Colonists, previous to their departure 
from Engiaud. 

That the following gentlemen do compose the Com- 
miitee, with power to add to their numbers— 

Captain Kine, Chief Commissioner, 
GeorGce Currie.p, Esq. Emigration Ageut, &e. 
Henry Weexes, Esq. Colouial Surgeou. 
James Furneaux, Esq. | Freperick Ausrey. Esq. 
ALEXANDER Auprey. Esq. | Mr Ricuarp CHiLLMAN, 
Mr. Tomas Kina. 

That the first object of the Committee shall be to 
secure for the Colony the beuefit of a Clergyman of the 
Chareh of Eugland. 

That the Committee will also direct its immediate 
attention to the establishmeut of a Public School, at 
which the Children of Settlers and of the Natives shall 
be iustructed on equal terms, it being, in the opinion of 
this Mectiug, of paramount importance to the future 
imerests and welfare of the Setilement, that the most 
perfect amalgamation of interests which may be prac- 
ticable, shall take place between the Settlers and Native 
Inhabitants. 

That the Committee will also use every endeavour to 
establish the nucleus of a Literary Institution and Public 
Library, and to this end, that the nobility aud gentry of 
the two counties be respeettully invited to contribute 
































| donations of duplicate works, maps, or other interesUng 


matters, 

That the Committee will also use its best endeavours 
to esiablish a Dispensary for the Sick, and a Saviugs 
Bink. 

That Mr. Currreny and the Members of the Com 
mittee who are about to sail in the Company s ship 
William Bryan for the colony, be requested to take with 
them Copies of these Resolutious, iuviting the Officers 


| of the Company and Settlers who are already there, lo 


codperate with the Committee in Eugland, tor the fur 
herance of the ob ect, declared hy these Resolutions. 
That the Secretary to the Company, to whom all com- 
munications forthe Committee should be addressed, be 
requested to forward Copies of these Kesolutious to tie 
several Parchasers of Laud, whose codperatiou with tho 
Committee is respectfully invited. : 
Henry Kino, Chairman. 
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IANOFORTES FOR HIRE— 


A great variety of Grand, Cabinet, Cottage, Square, 
and Piecolo Pianotortes, by Broadwood, Collard, Tora: 
kison, and Wornum, aud of Double-action Harps by 
Erard, fur Sale or Hire at 

Cuarrety’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond Street. 


ENTISH TOWN and HIGHGATE 
CONSECRATED CEMETERY, two miles from 
Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park, is open daily for Inter- 
A portion of the ground is uncousecrated. For 
Terms, and all information, apply at the Office, 22, Moor- 
gate S reet, back of the Bank. 


NRECHTHEIUM CLUB, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the CLUB- 
HOUSE WILL BE OPENED for the Use of Members 
on Fripay, the First Day of January next. Noblemen 
and Gentlemen desirous of belonging to the Clu are 
requested to send in their names to the Committee, who 
have the power of election until the General Meeting 
shall take place. (Signed) Hewry E. Parng, Secretary. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A_ Clergyman 
for some years Tutor toa Nobleman, aud subse- 
queutly receiving Six Pupils into his House, a moderate 
distance from London, would be glad to fill a Vacancy 
with a Gentleman's Son whose "E iueation or Health 
may require more than commou attention. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Reverend I. C. C. Post Office, Hampton 
Court, Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 


PRITISH AND AUSTRALASIAN 
BANK, 55, Moorgate Street, London.—. Notice ta 
parties wishing to effect Remittances of Money to 
Australia or Van Diemen’s Land.— BILLS and LET- 
TERS of CREDIT will be granted by the Directors of 
this Bauk, until further notice, upon Sydney and Port 
Philip in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and Laun- 
ceston in Van Diemen’s Land, at the rate of 105i. 
for ey every sum of 100J. Jt. paid at this office.—September 25. 


()OFFEE—PLATOW'S PATENT 
AUTOMATON COFFEE-URN removes the 
difficulty of having the beverage properly vesgeoes, 
whieh is the chief reason why it is less used in England 
than on the Continent. By its amusing and unerring 
self-action a lady may make Coffee of the fivest flavour 
as easily and as soon as tea, Sold in an ornamental, and 
also in a plain form, in various metals, by all Iron- 
mongers 
PLATOW'S PATENT GAS MODERATORS AND 
BURNERS, which save 25 per cent. of Gas; used aud 
approved at the Stamp Office. 40, Hatton Garden. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any mineral or per- 
nicious ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly iu their sockets, rendering 
them beautifully white. Being au anti-scorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens. braces, 
and rendeis them of a healthy red; it removes unplea- 
sant tastes from the mouth, which often remain atter fe- 
vers, taking medicine, &c. and imparts a delightful fra- 
grance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty in- 
eluded. A. Rownanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, are engraved on on the Government Stamp. 


























E LE VE NTH ANNUAL IMPRE “SION. 
This Day is Published, Price 


ZADEIELS ALMANAC, ond Herald 


of Astrology, for 1841; containing an increased 
number of Geucral Predictious of the Warlike Events 
now at haud; Accounts of the Weather in England, and 
of Storms, &c. Abroad; Review of Books un Astrology, 
&e. ; the usual List of Fulfilled Predictions; and Ephe- 
meris of the Pianets’ Longitude, &c, Also, the Nativity 
of Napoleon. 
London: SHERWwoop, GILBERT, aud 
noster Kow. 


TO TRAVELLERS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
This Day is Published, [8mo. Price 4s. cloth, 
TEW CONVERSATIONS ELE- 
MENTARY PHRASES, AND EASY DIA- 
LOGUES, in the French, Fuglish, and German Lan- 
guages, on the mos! Familiar Subjects; forming a Hand- 
book tur Travellers in Frauce and Germany, and a Ma- 
uual for Schools. 
By W. A. BELLENGER. 
New Edition, with numerous Additions, and newly- 
arranged, 
Loudon: 
Roster Row. 


Preer, Pater- 





Suerwoop, Ginpert, and Piper, Pater- 





“POPUL AR L IBRARY OF MODE = AUTHORS. 
COvYRIGHT EDITION 
Now Ready, large = uniform with aac s Works, Xe. 
reat Wrappers. 
HIE RRY' S$ HISTORY OF THE 

CONQUEST of ENGLAND by the NORMANS. 
Translated trom the last Paris Edition, witha copious 
Index. Price 7s. 

* This edition may almost be considered as a new 
wk, M. Thierry having greatly modified it, in cou- 
sequence of the acquirement of ‘additional antiquarian 
information. 

“A writer equally admirable for eloquence and re- 
search.’’—Sir James MACKINTOSH. 

“It behoves every one who desires to be properly ac- 
uainted with the greatest event in our history, to stady 

lerry’s work.’’- “Month 'y Review. 


Just Pablished. s. d. | 


KOCH S HISTORY OF EUKOPE.............. 6 0 | 
BROWNING S HISTORY OF THE HUGUE- 

MNO oa Sadie Oh Enaewn Vic incckdn cen gneres 6 0 
CARRICK’S LIFE OF WALLACE 3.0 


BELL s LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS” se © 
THE FAVOURITE OF NATURE. A Tale. 
Fourth Edition. ........e.6. ‘ 
INGLIS Ss 
FR ANCE, 
Se" Bia 
eXtra each, 
The Fust Volume of the Library, comprising Koch's 
Euro) e how viny's Hluguenots, bouud in cloth and 
letters, Price lds. is Ready. 
Wuarrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


ae y reek in cloth and lettered, Price ls, 





London, 








Just Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portraits and Autographs, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MONTROSE. 


Ellustrated from Original (Hanuseripts, 


INCLUDING FAMILY PAPERS NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE 
MONTROSE CHARTER-CHEST AND OTHER PRIVATE 
REPOSITORIES. 
Br MARK NAPIER, Esa. 
SrmpKix, MARSHALL, aad Co. London. 


ADVOCATE. 
Ottver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT REV. DR. RUSSELL. 
In handsomely printed Volumes, Price 5s. each, with Maps, Eugravings, &c, 


VIEW OF ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT 
WITH AN OUTLINE OF ITS NATURAL HISTORY. Third Edition. 
‘ The present volume is one of the most complete and satisfactory that has issued from the press.’"—New Monthly 
Magazine. 





HISTORY AND 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE BARBARY STATES. 

Comprehending a View of their 

Civit INstTITUTIONS, | ARTs, | LITERATURE, 
ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, CoMMERCE, 


‘¢ Dr. Russell's research has been great into original authorities, and the digest which he has giveu of his various 
information is lively, popular, and judicious.”’— Edinburgh Courant. 


N iy T TOV * y 
NUBIA AND ABYSSINTA. 
Comprehending their jim History, ANTiIquITIES, Arts, Revicion, LirERATURE, and NATURAL 
History. Second Edition. 
“ This truly interesting and valuable volume is designed as a companion to that on Egypt.”"—Athenaum. 


PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND; 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. Fourth Eaition. 


«« A concise aud perspicnous description ot Palestine in all its aspects, historical, geographical, topogr iphical, 
and even its natural histury—geology, meteorology, zoology, and vegetable productions—is not neglected.” — 
Asiatic Journal. 


AGRICULTURE, and 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 








Also Just Published, Third Edition, Enlarged, of, 


NARRATIVE OF 
DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND ZOOLOGY. 
By Huca Murray, F.R.S.E.; Professor Jameson; and James Wisoy, F.R.S.E. 

«« It forms the briefest, cheapest, and most aneiation description of the subject extant.’’—Spectator. 

This volume, together with Ancrent and Mopern Eeyrt, the Barspary States, and Nvsra and 
ABYSSINI Ay forms the only complete Historical and Descriptive Account of the vast Continent of Africa 
at present in the hands of the public. 

OtivER and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Surrxm, MaARsHALL, and Co. London. 





FOR READING SOCIETIES. 5 ate CLUBS, 
AND FAMILIE 


Published Gratis, and sent, Postage-free, throughout 
Great Britain 


| RReEL S NEW SYSTEM; 
AND CIRCOLAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE BISHOP OF Cc HE STERS E oe ITION OF | 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Just Published, | vol. 8vo. aud 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. | 

PRACTICAL EXPOSIT ION OF | 

THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF JAMES, 

PETER, JOHN, AND JUDE, iu the form of Lee- 

tures; inteuded to assist the practice of Domestic La- COMPRISING : 

struction and Devotion. | = > : 

By Joun Brap Sumner, D D. Lord Bishop of Chester. | Ist. Full fee ae nae us of hes the valuable New Publica- 
Author of ** Records of the Creation,’ ‘Sermons oa the |, Mons te tie present aay. 

4 og A complete view of the best modern literature. 


Priucipal Festivals of the Church,”’ Xe. &c. i - r 
In the Press, by the Same Auth, } The best plaus | for th es stablishment of + Reailing So- 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS ON C TIRIS’ TIAN cieties throughout Great Britain. 
1 vol 8yo. and | 4th, Then new and advantageous terms on whic 


| CHARITY;; its obligations and objects. 
aud Families are supplied, 





h Societies 
in any 


aud 





in 2 vols. 12mo. 
Loudon : Joun Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. quantity 


h whatever 














Reviews they may d 





Publi-hed this Day, in a thick volume, demy 18mo. 
; ’ ito Mr. Brut, 











cloth boards Price 4s. All ay plic ations val be ‘ ] 
HE HAND-BOOK OF TRADE| Ease eee 
AND COMMERCE: or a Concise Dictiouary pebbled rat Bay Pil 
ot the Terms aud Priuciples of Trade, Commerce, Ma- Just Published, Price cloth, the Second 


nafactures, Commercial Law, &c. &e. With Tables of 
Money, Weights, aud Measures. 

‘A very clever substitute, for general purposes, for 
the mach larger and more expeusive Dicti nary of 
M:Culloch. It contains a mass of information essential 
to the merchant aud the tradesman, aud should lie upon 
the desk of every countinghouse in the hivgdom.”— 
Weekly Chronicle. 


Edition of the 
RAMMAR OF ASTROLOGY; 
cont — z ail things necessary to calculate and 

judge a Nativity, w ith an Appendix. 
By - . 













Tite work contains the N 


of Lori Byron's * Ad ‘the Fine E itiou this 





Royal 18mo. Saves cloth boards, with many Tllustrations | lady's m foretold by the rules of 
’ unk He ward, Price 3s. 6d the Science a 
) = Cel so, 
HE E Q U ES STRIAN; a Hand-book of LILLY’s FAMOUS INTRODUCTION to ASTRO- 


orsemauship; contduing Plain Practical Rules ae oa 

u hi ‘ P P IR ind reduced 

for Riding, Diiving, and the Minagement of Horses. 
By c we yok Reser 


Square l6m.. func he or = rice 2s. 6d. with fine 


Co 
| EAVES OF NOW LEDGE FOR 
4 THE YOUNG; being a series o! s » Lessous 


LOGY New Edi ion 
in Price from 4s. to is. 

ondon: SagrRwoopd, GiLBe 
noster Row. 


TYTLER’®S EI 
HISTORY l Svo 





reatiy improved, 


rt, and Piper, 23, Pater- 





EMENTS OF GENERAL 














ou tamiliar © nati ean Nursery or Intau ‘Sch This Day is Published, Price ‘ts in boards. a New 

j Square » 16n faney cloth, 2s. Gd. with mauy Plat "Se Edition, Revised. aud Continued to t Death of 
r YE Cc LLL D ‘'S BEST LESSON- William the Fourth, of ’ : 

BOOK ; being the History of the Patriarchs K LEMENTS OF GEN ,ERAL 

| abridged, and adapted to childhood; with the more dit ‘4 HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. To which 

ficult words selected, and Questious appei uded | to each ire added, a Table of Chronology 1 a Comparative 
Lessou. View of A ‘uta Modern Geography 

Square l6mo. fi nany Engravings By Proiessor Tyruse, Lord W seLER. 










% ep . Witha CONTINUATION, to the Death of George 
JETER PARLE BOOK OF | ae This, 8.0 
POETRY ; Revised th ait Ry the Rev. Eowarn Nares, 0.D 

“TT believe poets ment for Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 

mouldiug the vouthfaul character, A single » has of Oxford 
often had an important influenc shaping a whole lite I i: P sd for T. Ca Longman, Orme, 
{ either tor good or f ill Preface t {mer a Ed :; bd ma Ma : Si Marshall, 
| tion, by S. G. Goopsricu ; and C J. Auderson junior ; and Stirling and Keaney, 


Daxron and Crark, Holborn Hill { Edinburg zh. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Just Published, 
NGLAND'S THREAT NED WAR 
WITH THE WORLD! 
Boorun, Duke Street, Portland Place, aod all Booksellers. 


Published this Day, Price 5s. neatly bound in cloth, 
HE CHIEF OF GLEN-ORCHY. 
Illustrative of Highland Manners and Mythology 


in the Middle Ages. 
Ssrru, Evvex, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








LAW OF MARRIAGE.—This Day is Published, Is. 
BSERVATIONS ON THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF MARRIAC IN CERTAIN 
GASES OF RELATIONSHIP ~~ AFFINITY. 
By A CLexgyMan. 
London: Ser.ry and Burns1vE, Fleet Street. 





JustPublished, in 1 vol. 12mo. bound, Price 7s. 
OWBOTHAM’S GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Corrected, and 
Improved. By C. A. Frectne Professor of German. 
Dvnav and Co. 37, Soho Square 


COMPANION TO THE INDICATOR. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. Part I. of the 
EER; or COMMONPLACES 
REFRESHED. By Lesion Hunt. 
To be completed in Two Parts. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 











ow Ready, in 8vo. in cloth 
KETC NES AND LEGENDS AMID 
THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH WALES, IN 
VERSE. By Janet W. WILKtnson. 
T. W. Boonr, 29, New Bond Street; and the Book- 
sellers of North and South Wales. . 





Just Published, ] vol. 12mo. Price 6s. gd boards, 
ARRISON SERMONS; _ being 
Twenty Discourses preached to her Majesty's 

Troops in the Island of Malta. By the Rev. J.S. H. Le 
Mesurier, M.A. Chaplain to the Forces, 
Londou: Joun Harcuarp and Soy, 187, Piccadilly 


Just ist Published, Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
PRESENT FROM GERMANY; 
or the CHRISTMAS TREE, and other Tales. 
Trauslated from the German by Emity Perry. 
With the exception of the “Story without an End,” 
we know of no little book of the sort to be compared 
with it. Cartes Fox, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, in 1 vol. Price 3: 
HE LIFE OF MOHAMMED ALI; 
his Progress and Position. Towhich is appended 
the Quadruple Treaty and the Official Memoranda of 





the English aud French Ministers.” With a Portrait and 
beautiful Map of the Theatre of War. 
Pablished by E. Cavrton; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





To be had Gratis, at 26, Holles Street, 
HURTON’S ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, corrected to April 
1840. This Catalogue can be sent into the country ata 
single postage, by enclosing a stamp in the order. 
Terms of Subscription to Churton’s Library ; the Year, 
10/. 10s.; 5/. 5s.; or 41. 4s. 





Tust Published, Price 1s. 
HE HISTORIC AL, MORAL, AND 
WEATHER ALMANACK, for 1841. 

**The best Almanack we have seen is that entitled 
« The Historical, Moral, and Weather Almanack.’ It is 
evidently composed by au ingenious and well-educated 
yean.”’ — Times. 

Wa. S. - Onn and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY MISS PARDOE. 
Now Ke vady, 3 vols. cloth, 1/. 11s.64, with Engravings, 
HE CITY OF THE MAGYAR; 
or Hungary and her Institutions in 1839-40. 
By Miss Parpox, Author of ‘‘ The City of the Sultan,”’ 

@ The Beauties of the Bosphorus,” &c. 

London: GeorGE Virtue. 
NEW WORK BY MR. WILLIS. 

This Day is Published, with Ten fine Engravings anda 
— utofthe Author, engrayed by Lewis after a paint- 
ing by Lawrence, in neat cloth, with gilt leaves, 11. 

ETTERS FROM UNDER A 
BRIDGE, AND POEMS. By N. P.Witus, Esq. 
London: GeorGe Virtue; andall Booksellers. 


DR. COMBE ‘'S NEW WORK. 
O* THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 
MORAL MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price 63. 
* It is beautiful Hy clear and convincing.” 
By the Same Author, 
ON DIGESTION and DIET. Second Edition, en- 
Jarged. Post &vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and EDU- 
CATION. Eight Edition Price 7s. 6d. 





-— Scotsman. 








SIMPKIN, 





Maciacuian, Srewarrt, aud Co, Edi as gl 
Marsiarr, and Co. London; and all Bi 


_— BY GEORGE COMBE. 

Just Published, l2mo. pp. 440, Price 7s. 6d. boards, 
h ORAL PHILOSOPHY; 

or, the Duties of Man in his Individual, 
Domestic, and Social Capacities. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN; 7th Edition, 
12mo. 4s. Tus ~~ yPLe’s Eprrion, 8th Impression. 
ls. 6d. Tue Scuoo. ITION, with a tions, ls. Gd. | 

A SYSTEM OF PUBE NOLOGY; 4th "Edition, 2 
a 8vo. 21s. 

ELEMENTS OF 
2mo. 3s. tid. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY: 8vo. Is. 

POPULAR EDUCATION, its Objects and Prin- | 
ciples. BVO. py ls. 6d. | 

DR. GALL ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
CEREBELLUM. 8vo | 

On Ist Max isdi will be Published, 

A PHRENOLOGICAL a TO THE 





PHRENOLOGY; 4th Edition, 


UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA, in 1848, 1839, and 1840. 
Jonouasx aud Co.; and Stmexin, Marsuaur, and Co, | 
London ; aud Mactacuian, Stewart, aad Co, Ediu- | 


burgh. 


| Westmac: tt, Esq. 
| Lady E. Stuart Wortley, the Author of ‘ The Lion.” 


BY AUTHORITY. 
HE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
of the REGISTRAR-GENERAL of BIRTHS, 
DEATHS, and MARRIAGES, in ENGLAND. 8vo. 
4s. cloth. Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day, in 4to. rich!y bound, Price 21s. 
EGEND OF VENICE; 
Displayed in a Series of Eleven. highly- -finished 
Engravings from Designs by J. R. Herpert, Esq. ; 
and Edited by Tuomas Roscor, Esq. 
_ London: Loxoman, One, aud Co. 
_ THE CORN LAWS. 
This Day, in 8vo. Price 7s. cloth g 
XPOSITION OF CORN -LAW 
REPEALING FALLACIES AND INCON- 
SISTENCIES. By G. Catvert Hottanp, M.D. 
London : Loneman, Orme, and Co. 











Just Published, the gen Ex yore 8yo. much enlarged, 
with Plates, Pr 
N DISEASES OF T HE BLADDER 
AND PROSTATE GLAND. 
By W. Covutson,|Fellow of the Royal Col. of Surgeons,&e- 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 





This Day is as. “royal — “with Illustrations, 


e 7s. clot! 

EMETERY IN TERMENT; 
containing Descriptious of Pére.la Chaise, the 
Eastern Cemeteries, and those of America; the London 
and Provincial Cemeteries, and more particularly of THE 

ABNEY PARK CEMETERY at Stoke Newington, 
With a detailed Catalogue of its Plants and Arboretum. 

By Georae Coxuison, Solicitor, 
Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 
THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF ST. PAUL. 
Just Published, in 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth, 
HE CONTINUOUS HISTORY 
of the LABOURS and WRITINGS of ST. PAUL, 
on the basis of the Acts, with iutercalary matter of 
Sacred Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, and eluci- 
dated in occasional Dissertations; with the HORE 
PAULIN of Dr. Paley, in a more correct Edition, 
subjoined. 
By James Tate, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 








This Day, super-royal 8vo. elegantly pent “ India- 
rubber back, 2ls. ; India proofs, 21.1 
HE BOOK of BEAUTY, for 1841. 
Edited by the Countess of Biessrneron. 

With Sixteen Portraits, viz. Her Majesty the Queen in 
her Nuptial Dress—Lady Seymour—Dutchess of Beau- 
furt — Marchioness of Douro — Countess Zichi— Vis- 
countess Dungarvon—Mrs. Edward E!lice—Hon. Mrs, 
Stanley—Mrs. Charles Martyn—Mrs. White— Miss Isa- 
bella Montgomery — Hon. Mrs. O'Callaghan — Mrs. 
Garden Campbell—Mrs. D'Israeli— Miss Tindall. From 
Drawings by Chalon, Graut, Hayter, Fisher, Hawkins, 
&e. Londou: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


BELGIUM DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
This Day, elegantly bound, with India-rubber back, 
Super-royal 8vo. 21ls.; India Proofs, 24. 2s. 

EATILS PICTURESQUE 
ANNUAL, FOR 1841; a History aud Descrip- 
tion of Be, Me 

By Tuomas Roscoz, Esq. 
With l aly- finished E ngraviugs from Drawings b 
T. Allom, Esq.; being Views of the Cathe irals and 
other Public Buildings, &c. of Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, 

Mechlin, Antwerp, Liege, Louvain, &c. 

London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day, in royal 4to. elegantly meer 3 Price 21s. the 


lird and Last Series 
HILDREN OF THE ‘N OBILITY. 


* From Drawings by Cuaton and other eminent 
Artists; viz. Son of Lieut.-Col. John Sydney and the 
Lady Susan North — Children of Earls of Lichfield, 
Howe, Charleville, Chesterfield— Daughters of the Earl 
of Harringtou, and Hon. W. Lascelles —Lord Cavendish, 
Son of the Earl of Burlington. 

With Poetical Illustrations by Distinguished 

Contributors. 
Edited by Mrs. Farrure. 
*,° The First and Second Series may be had, 21s. each. 
London: Loxemay, Orme, and Co. 

















This Day, elegantly bound in silk, one ; royal 8yo, 


21s. ; India proofs, + 21. 12s. 6 
HE KEEPSAKE, FOR 1841. 


Edited by the Countess of BLesstnaron. 

With 15 beautiful Embellishments, by Chalon, Cox, 
Herbert, Maclise, Dyer, E. Corbould, Bently, Phillips, 
Hicks, Drummond, Meadows. 

List of Contributors—Mrs. Abdy—W. B. Ainsworth, 
Esq.—Hon. G. F. Beikeley, M.P.—R. Bernal, Esq. M.P. 
—Countess of Blessington—Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart.--J. 
Chorley, Esq. —Barry Cornwall—Mrs. Fairlie—Sir H. 
Fleetwood ~~ M.P.—Miss T. Garrow— Mrs. T. Holme 
i3q.—J. Kenyon, Esq.—W. S. Laudor, 
Esq.— Lord we Lennox—Lord Leigh- aye Makerly— 
Lord Viscount Maidstone, R. M. Milnes, Esq. M. P,- 
Hon. Mrs. E. Norton—Hon. E. Pl pps- -A. H. Plank tt, 
Esq.—H. Reeve Exq.—B. Simmous, Esq.—M. Staple 
ton, Esq.—M. Taylor, Esq.— Mirquis of Welles!ey—R. 
—Sir G. Wilkinson—F lorence Wilsou— 


—E. Howard, 











Loyeman, ORME, and Co. 


“ANNU ALS FOR 1841. 
Dedicated by Permission to her Majest 
HE ORIENTAL PORTFOLIO. 
A Series cf [lustrations of the Scenery, Autiqni 
ties, Architecture, Manners, Costume, &c, of the East; 
from Original Sketches by D. Ronerrs and other 
celebrated Artists. The Literary Department by Horace 


London: 





| H. Witsoy, Esq. Professor of Sanserit in the Uuiversity 
| of Oxford 


Iu small folio, Price 2/. 2s, handsomely half-bound. 
FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING, 
AND WINTERS WREATH, 
Embellished with a chaste selection o Engravings by 
the first Artists; aud Original Coutributions by the 
Ilon. Mrs. Norton, Allan Cunningham, T. K. Hervey, 

Miss Agnes Strickland, Thomas Miller, &e. &e. 
Iu full yilt bindi ng, haudsomely emboss ed, Price 12s, 
“Sauru, E LDER, and Co, 65, ¢ Cornhill, 











Now Ready, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
AIRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS, 
in 1839; with Kemarks on the Government of 
Mahomed Ali, ‘and on the Present Prospects of Syria, 
By Joun G. Krxnear, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 12s. 
HE CHOEPHORE of ZZASCHYLUS, 
A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory, and Philological, designed for the Use of 
students in'the U uiversities. 
By the Kev. T. Wiittamson Petite, M.A. 
Senior Fellow and Tutor in the Univ ong | of Durham; 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Lately Published, 8vo. Price 12s. 
PEILE S AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





s Day, 2 vols. royal 4to. Price 4/. 4s 
HE. “CAMBRIDGE PORT F ‘OLIO; 
Consisting of Papers illustrative of the prine ipal 
features in the Scholastic and Social System of ihe Uni- 
versity, and illustrated with numerous Etchings and 
Wood-cuts. 
Edited by the Rev. J. J. Smrru, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 
London: Jonny W. Parker; Cambridge: J. and J. z 
Detauton ; and T, STEVENSON. 


Just Pablished, Price 6. 
N ESSAY ON A CONGRESS OF 
NATIONS, for the Adjustment of Laternational 
Disputes without resort to War. 
By Wo. Lapp, Esq. 

“It brings the whole discussion down to the present 
time; and ‘will be found, we think, more satistactory 
than any thing hithert) published.’’—Advucate of Peace, 

. Warp and Co, Paternoster Row. 








Twelfth Edition, Price cloth, 9s., silk Ils. of 
HE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 
By Mrs. Exuis. 

“Tf we could have our own way, every family should 
order a copy of ‘ The Women of England. E Hasbands, 
especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives; 
fathers tor their daughters ; brothers for their sisters,” 
— Methodist Magazine. 

Fisuer, Son and Co. London ; Chatham Street, Man- 
cheater ; and Hunter Street, Liverpool. 


| AMARTINE’S VOYAGE, 
ABRIDGED FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 
Just Pablished, in one thick vol. royal 18mo. cloth, 
SOUVENIRS D’UN VOYAGE EN ORIENT, 
ar ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Abreyé par Joun Davenport. 

The excellences of this work are of uo ordinary kiud; 
it is equally distinguished by purity of style, power of 
dese ription, delicacy of sentiment, and abeve all, by fer- 
vour of piety. 

Detav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Just Ready, iu 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 38s. bd, 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
7% OF WILLIAM III 
Addressed to the Duke «f Shrewsbury. 
By J1y«c# Vernon, Esq. Secretary of State. 
idited, with Futradnetions and Notes, 

By G. P. R. James Esq. Author of * Memoirs of the 
Court of Louis XIV.” ** Richelieu.” &c, 
UWenry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl Iborough 
Street. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. 


THE NEW LUISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
LIVER CROMWELL 
Edited by Horace Surra, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Brambletye House,’ &e. 
“A strong and true picture of the times.’’—Aflas. 
“We promise our readers much amusement in the 
perusal of this interesting work.” — Literary G izette. 
“We may commeud the battle scenes in this work as 
about the most spirited and thrilling since Scott desciibed 
the gathering at Loudon Hill and Bothwell Brigg.”— 
Atheneum. 
Henry Co.sury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 




















‘x Great Marlborough Street, Nov. 7, 1840. 


M J COL BURN 
ea PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


I. 

POPULAR TRADITIONS GF ENGLAND. —First 
Series.--LANCASHIRE. By Joun Rosy, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S.L. &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Engras- 
ings ou Wood. 


II. 
THE THIRD and Concluding Volume, in Svo. of 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S “ IDLER IN ITALY.” 


Romance of Military 


3 vols. 


THE CONSPIRATORS; « or the 
Life. By Evwarp Quinitivan, Esq 
V. 


1 
LEGENDARY TALES OF THE ISIIGITLANDS. 
A Sequel to ‘ Highland Rambles.’ By Sir Taos 
Dick Lauper, Bart. 3 vols. with Engravings by Phia, 
Vv. 


Aso, Just Pusutsnep, 
THE STEG E OF *VLORE NCE, an Historical Ro- 
mance. By D.-Macarrny. Esq. 3 vols. 
« One of the mcs promising lirst productio is we hat e 
had since the ‘ Richelieu’ of Mr. James.’ —New 
Month!y. 


Vi. . 
SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
By Major E. Napter, 46th Regimeut. 2 vols. small 8w 
with i9 [lustratious. 


by the Author 


Vil 
THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS 
bound, with Por- 


of “* The Subaltern.’’ Complete f r 6s. 
tiait of the Author, &e. forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN STANDARD NOVELISTS’ 
Henry Coneven, Pablisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. ‘ 

London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 

Court, Strand; and Published by him at N . 9, Wels 
lingtov Street, Strand, saturpay, 7th NovemBER 1840. 








